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Ihe tibi melius ſuadet, gui, Rem facias; rem, 
Si paſſis, rectèe; ff non, quocumque modo rem; 
Ut propius ſpectes lacrymaſa potmata Puppi: 
An qui fortune te reſponſare ſuperbæ 
T.ilerum & eredum, prefens hortatur, & aptat? 
| Hor 1, Ep. i. 6 & 


© Are you more pleas'd with his advice, who ſays, 
A large eſtate, my ſon, with juſtice raiſe, 

If poſſible; if not, at any rate 

Be ſure, my ſon, to raiſe a large eſtate; 

«© Till, towering o'er the vulgar, in the pit 
„Among the 1 or ſenators you fit ;® 

% Or his, who bids you look ſuperior down 

« On Fortune's malice, and defy her frown ? 
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To the HoxnoUuRABLE 


GEORGE DODINGTON. 


SIR, 

HERE is 4 propriety in addreſſing a Work 
of this kind to you, which juſtifies itſelf, and 
carries its own approbation with it to the publick. 
Nor will you yourſelf blame this ambition in me; 
for who would not wiſh for the guardian of his 
performance a gentleman, who could fo well fee 
into the beauties of it, if there were any, and had 
at the ſame time ſo much candour to forgive its 

errors ? | 
It was the happineſs ef the great Writers of 
antiquity to inſcribe their labours to men 
who knew the valye of them, and who could diſ- 
tinguſh the delicacy of a true genius from the groſs- 
neſs of pretenders : the Poets of thoſe days had 
Poets for their Protectors; and the ſame age, 
that produced Horace, Virgil, Ovid, produced 
alſo Varius, Pollio, and Mxzcenas ; the Patron 
could, then, crown the Bard with a laurel from 
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his own brow : an illuſtrious circumſtance, which 
this age and nation had wanted, and a glory 
I had been robbed of; had not kind Heaven 
given us a Dodington! given us you, Sir, to 
preſide over our art, and to be at once the 
defence and ornament of it! 

Nature, fortune, education, are all concurring 
| to qualify you for this great end; nor could you 
have appeared in a conjuncture to be more uſeful, 
or of greater honour to your country, than the 
preſent; a conjuncture, in which I know not 
what black clouds ſeem to lower over arts and 
ſciences, when men are daily falling from all 
ſenſe of politeneſs, and an almoſt univerſal de- 
pravation of taſte is ſpread through the king- 
dom. 

1 do not doubt, Sir, but you will anſwer 
the high expeQations which the refined world 
conceive of you in this regard, and with great 
glory to yourſelf: in the mean time, be ſo kind as 
to accept with your wonted goodneſs the following 
| ſcenes, written, 1 know not with what ſucceſs, 


but with a view to pleaſe only men of your 


caft, 
| -——Atque 


cc 


DEDICATION: v f 
ce | Atque hanc fine tempora circum 1 

© Inter Apollineas hederam tibi ſerpere lauros *.“ i 
Vikxs, | 

I have the honour to be, with the higheſt I 
reſpect, 'q 


S I R, 


Your moſt obedient, and 


moſt humble ſervant, 


LEONARD WELSTED. 


* And *mid the laurels which thy brows entwine, 
« Admit this humble ivy-wreath of mine,” WARTON. 


A 3 PROLOGUE. 
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Where, ſpite of time, 8h” immortal Quixote lives: 
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Pp RO L O e u E. 


By A GENTLEMAN of the Temple. 
Spoken by Mr. RYAN. 


OUR Author, though a ranger on the flage, 

Has, by his various Maſe, envich'd the age: 
All that are born to taſte (thoſe all, how few!) 
In his terſe lines the Britiſh Horace view. 

Great though he be, he comes with reverence bere; 
His entrance, long delay d, avors his fear. 
How nice thetaſk, at once to probe and pleaſe ! 
To heal weak minds, whoſe folly's their diſeaſe ! 
More dangerous ſtill from modern plans to ſtray, 
And ſbun the route, where cuſiom beats the way! 
Theſe ſcenes no well-bred Danglers ſhall expoſe, 
That ſtale dramatic treat! Coquets and Beaux: 
Poor mimickries ! that dullneſs flill conceal ; 

Th' inſipid ſheltering in the pert genteel ! 

True humour is a happier caſt of thought: 

By nature's hand that maſter-piece is wrought ; 
Humour] which gives the comic work its grace, 
Where Wit itſelf holds but the ſecond place. 

In antient Greece, the Muſes' native ſoil, 

This mine repay'd the firſt diſcoverer's toil : 

By Grecian art refin'd, the fmiling ore 

With Terence viſited the Roman ſhore ; 

In commerce thence to every. realm it paſi d; 
T he bullion, with fair Nature's impreſs caſt, 
In her own mint, through every age ſball laſt : 
Ev'n ſerious Spain the current coin receives, 


The 


The lively French avow the ſparkling vein, 

And boaſt of old their Rabelais and Montagne : 

In Britain, not till fam'd Eliza's age, 

' The humourous Muſe adventur'd on the tage, 
By Shakſpeare's Maſter-hand adopted there, 

(So much the Poet borrow'd of the Player.) 

Fluellin, Shallow, how they touch the ſoul ! 

And Falſtaff ! that inimitable Drell! 

Shadwell, at diſtance, the great model views, 

And with unequal ſteps his Sire pur ſues ; 

But feiv befide the happy thark have hit: 

To fore'd unnatural jefts ye now ſubmit, 

To labour d ſcandal, and mechanic wit. 

Now, Poets, your adventurous brother ſpare, 

And, generous, make his firſt eſſay your care: 

If not to him, in pity to the age, 

Extend your old indulgence to this Stage ; 

This Stage ! to you /till open, this alone: 

So delicate, ye know, the other's grown, 

No work can enter there, except their un.] 
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Dramatis Perſonæ. 


MEN. 


Lord Severne. Mr. Quix. 
Colonel Severne, his Son. Mr. RYAN. 
Beaufort, Friend of Col. Severne. Mr. WALKER. 

Sir Humphrey Staple, a Citizen, Mr. HALL. 

Toby, his Son. Mr. W. BuLLock. 
Wormwood, ServanttoLd. Severne. Mr. Hiee1sLEY. 


WOM E N. 


Emilia, Lord Severne's Ward. Mrs. BuLLocx. 
Sir Harry Truelove, 3 1 


Daughter of Lord Severne. 
_ Jenny -— Daughter 2 Win 


Lettice, Emilia s Woman. Mrs. E6LETON. 


SCENE, the Lord Sævxxyx's Houſe, St. James's- 


THE 


THE DISSEMBLED WANTON; 
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SCENE, the Lord SeverNE's Houſe at St. 
James's. 


Colonel SEvERNE and BEAUFORT. 


Col. SEVERNE. 
O OD-morrow, Beaufort: you are early with 
us this morning 
Beauf. Eleven is indeed an early hour in this 
rt of the town; the day is almoſt as ſhort at St. 
James's, all the year round, as in the Highlands 
in winter. 

Col. Severne. And yet it is too long, for the uſe 
we make on't.—Our anceſtors thought it wiſdom 
to live according to nature; but in this age, fruit- 
ful in vice and luxury 

Beauf. Our very pleaſures are unnatural : nothing 
affects us, but what is monſtrous ; the reaſonable- 
neſs of entertainments is an argument againſt them 
_ a reliſh for wit 1s thought a mark of the want 

OT It, | | 
Col. Severne. Impertinences continually flow in 
upon us, and we daily import the vices of fo- 
reigners, without their virtues; and cull out and 
adopt 
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adopt the vanity of all nations, the good qualities 
of none. 


Beauf. In ſhort, we are ſing - ſonged at once out 


of our ſenſes and our money. 


Col. Severne. Thanks to a good Government, 
that defends us from Popery ! I'm ſure, our diver- 
fions are Popiſh enough; that is, they are performed 
in an unknown tongue. 


Beauf. And by performers that can perform no- 


_ elſe. 


ol. Severne. So far, at Ieaſt, we are got towards 
1 — have muſic, without diſtinction of 
EXES. 

Beauf. Mean time, where is our learning ? where 
our antient arts ? the politeneſs of the nation ? 

Col. Severne. They are all bought up, and ſent 
away to Switzerland ; and, in their room, we arc 
ſupplied with certain nocturnal ceremonies, or 
revels, that much reſemble the orgies of the an- 
cients. | 

Beauf. Only with this difference——thoſe feaſts 


were in honour of Bacchus; theſe are dedicated to 


Venus. 

Col. Severne. Ay, they're the ſchool of love— 

Beauf. Rather ſay, the mart of maidenheads, 
the nurſery of cuckolds, and the terror of citizens. 

Col. Severne. Or the reſource of ſtale virgins, and 
un-accommodated prudes. 

Beauyf. Well, Severne, you may be as pleaſant as 
you pleaſe ; but Alas ! I have other things to 
think of [ Sig hs. 

Col. Severne. What! ſigh, dear Beaufort? believe 


me, melancholy has no charms in it for either man 


or woman; pr'ythee make a truce with your ſpleen, 
and learn to live from me. | 
Beauf. If you have any ſecret in philoſophy, 1 
would be glad to learn it. | PF 
5 | | Col. 
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Col. Severne. Only this: my philoſophy is, to 
be always in good humour, or at leaſt not to come 
into company without it. Wiſdom, when it makes 
a man uneaſy, 1s but folly with a grave counte- 
DANCE. | 

Beauf. Severne, Severne! I could be gay, and 
full of ſpirit, like you, and other happy men; but 
when the heart is afflicted, and we pant after bleſ- 
fings we can't attain 

Col. Severne. I ſee your head is eternally rum 
ning upon my fiſter ; it's true, my father has ſent 
her to France, to prevent your marrying her : but 
never fear; I warrant you, ſhe will find her way 
back again. 

Beauf. O Charlotte! Charlotte'! was ever ſuch 
conſtancy in woman ? 

Col. Severne. Thou haſther heart, Beaufort. Poor 
girl! I'm afraid ſhe paſſes her time in Paris much 
as thou doſt in London! | 

Beauf. Vet | muſt wonder, Charles, how ſo good- 
natur'd a man, as my Lord Severne, could ule his 
child with ſo much rigour as to baniſh her, only 
for thinking kindly of a man, at leaſt under nore- 

roach. | 
l Col. Severne. My father is like other old men; 
nk ee of paſſion is dead in him, and, in his 
preſent way of thinking, he cannot readily recon- 
cile the inequality of your circumſtances. 

. Beauf. Would I had never ſeen her! Perhaps 
ſhe wiſhes ſo of me 

Col. Severne. Will you be rul'd? Urge my Lord 
no more on that ſubject for the preſent ; our aver- 
ſions at firſt are ſtubborn, and grow more obſtinate 


by being oppoſed : ftrive not to wreſt his opinion 


4 him, and in time he may lay it aſide of him- 


Beauf. This is a hard leflon.,——— 5 
Col. 
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Col. Severne. Indeed, your beſt way will be to 
ſeem to think no more of Charlotte, and to endea- 
vour to lead my Lord into that belief, 

Beau. His Lordſhip will not be eaſily cur'd of 
his ſuſpicions. 

Col. Severne. Yes, if you appear indifferent, fall 
into company, and make ſhow of courting ſome 
other woman Let me ſee, there is Sir Hum- 

hrey Staple's daughter ! She has a good fortune in 
fs own diſpoſal : make love to her. 

Beauf. Make love to one I have no love for, nor 
any deſigns to obtain! Will that be honourable, 
dear Severne ? I may, poſſibly, win the youg lady's 
affections. | 

Col. Sæverne. Poo ! poo ! no danger on't ; 
word for't, you ſhall never make any fatal im cell 
fions there! a light fooliſh girl! incapable of real 
affection ! Your courtſhip to her will but amuſe 
her vanity the preſent moment, and be forgot the 
next—There muſt be ſenſe and delicacy to create 
diſtreſs in love. Beſides, her old father, Sir 
Humphry, will be a ſufficient bar to all misfortunes 
of that ſort; he 1s as watchful of his daughter as 
of his money, and will no more truſt her out of his 
hands, than he would his Eaſt-India bonds : he'll 
prevent your coming to too cloſe an engagement.— 
Ay, ay, I fay, &en make love to her, and you'll 
blind my Lord effectually. 

Beauf. Well, well, I muſt &en ſolve it this way ; 
if it be wrong, tis all for my dear Charlotte; but 
I doubt I ſhall play my part but awkwardly. 

Col. Severne. No matter, you'll gain your end * 


it; it cannot fail: and luckily Sir Humphry, his 
daughter, and the reſt of the family, dine here to-day 


by invitation, it being Emilia's birth-day,—Charm- 


ing Emilia! O Beaufort! that 1 could once call 


chat excellent creature mine 


Beal. 
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Beauf. But 1 am told, my Lord has alter'd his 
opinion, and that the preparations for your wedding 
are laid aſide. | 

Col. Severne. There is a cloud hangs over that 
affair at preſent, but which I hope will ſoon diſ- 
perſe. The intimacy I formerly had with my Lady 
Bellamont is come to his knowledge ; and proba- 
bly ſome falſhoods have been built on that ſtory, 
which you remember was the town-talk ; and this 
is what perhaps makes him cautious of haſtening 
the marriage. | 

Beauf. It is not unlikely and ten to one but 
that preciſe fellow— 

Col. Severne. Wormwood ! | 

Beanf. Ay, that profeſſor of ſaintſhip ; ten to one 
but he has taken pains to improve the ſtory, and 
by that means to do you ill offices with my Lord: 
you have not much reaſon to think him your friend. 

Col. Severne. I know it ; his grave behaviour, 
and ſeeming honeſty, have given him credit with 
my father—The match propos'd between Emilia 
and Sir Humphry Staple's ſon 1s of his contrivance. 

Beauf. Sir Humphry's ſon, I take it, has all the 
qualifications any one wants to get money, that 
wants nothing beſides. ; 

Col. Severne. Ay, hehas juſt ſenſe enoughto mind 
his buſineſs, and too little to reliſh any thing elſe— 

Beauf. It's plain, he's a rival you are in no 
danger from : but what ſay you to the young, the 
briſk Sir Harry Truelove ? he's always about her, 
and ſhe does not ſeem to diſlike him. | 

Col. Severne. In faith! he's a formidable ftrip- 
ling, a pretty ſmock-fac'd hero as any in town. 


But no more of this! I find Sir Humphry and his 


family are arriv'd, and his pretty daughter comes 
this way 


Beauf. Miſs Staple, I hear, is a wit, as well as 


a beauty. 
| Col. 


EY 1 
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Col. Severne. No, Beaufort; but ſhe's a fool, as 
well as a wit; that is, ſhe is a pretty coxcomb, with 
a pert ſimplicity about her; the has always ſome- 
thang filly and lively to ſay, and tells her mind to 
our Fx as freely as to her own. 

Beauf. And tis for that reaſon, I ſuppoſe, that 
women as ſilly as herſelf, who dare not be ſo 
free, think ſhe's admir'd by the men for her wit. 
Col. Severne. Right: now is the time to palm 
the lover upon her: after I have paid my reſpects, 
III walk apart N 


Enter Miſs Jenny Staple. 

Pretty Mrs. Staple, the honour you do us is ex- 
tremely obliging—I ſwear, you look as pretty as 
an angel to-day—You bring ſo many charms 3 
with you, Madam, that you make up an aſſembly 
in your own perſon 
Miſs Jenny. O Lord, Sir, you confound me! 

I don't know how to return your compliment. 
[ Severne walks aſide. 


Well, I vow and proteſt, our citizens are no more 


like courtiers Tell me, Mr. Beaufort, don't 
you think Col. Severne a charming man? ſome- 
thing ſo gallant ! fo ſoldier-like ! You ſee, Sir, he 
has thrown his bomb, though he would not ſtay to 


fee what execution it would make. 


Beauf. Oh! Madam, the Colonel has more po- 
licy chan your humble ſervant; he makes a ſafe 
retreat in time, and dares not truſt himſelf in the 
midſt of ſo many dangers. 

Miſs Jenny. Nay, now, I proteſt, I think you are 


' charming man too; but tell me, Mr. Beaufort, 
don't you think the Colonel a moſt agreeable crea- 
ture ? 


* 


Beauf. I think you a moſt agreeable creature, 


and him and all men happy that are rais'd by 
you: for my part, I have no greater ambition— 


Miſs 
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Miſs Jenny. Lord, Sir, I wonder at you, that you 
can talk ſo! I proteſt, I'll call to che Colonel 1 
know you do but flatter me too. 


Beauf. Where beauty like yours is, flattery 
loſes its nature. 


Enter Lord Severne, attended by Wormwood. 


Ld. Severne. Mr. Beaufort, yourſervant—Madamg 
I'm proud of this favour—ls your father come? 

Miſs Jenny. Yes, my Lord: I think he is in 
diſcourſe with Mr. Wormwood. 

Ld. Severne. You are all welcome. This reſpe& 
ſhewn to fair Emilia, the orphan daughter of my 
moſt valued friend, deſerves my acknowledgement : 
you are heartily welcome. 

Miſs Jenny. 1 ſuppoſe, my Lord, Emilia is diſ- 
engag'd from her toilet by this time. Come, gen- 
tlemen, what ſay you? ſhall we go make her our 
compliments ? 

Ld. Severne. You'll do her an honour. 

[ Exeunt Col. Severne, Beaufort, and Miſs Jenny. 
How anxious is a parent's condition? how full of 
fears! Wormwood—— 

Worm, My very good Lord. 

Ld. Severne. You ſee my perplexity, from the 
uncertainty I am in about my children ; my daugh- 
ter Charlotte has forc'd me, by her ill- placed love, 
to ſend her to her aunt in France, in hopes that 
time and abſence may cure her of her paſſion for 
Mr. Beaufort. | 

Worm. Very melancholy indeed! but your Lord- 
(hip muſt have patience ; in due time ſhe will re- 
turn to her duty. 

Ld. Severne. Charlotte's diſobedience is not all : 
Emilia, whom I love next to Charlotte, gives me 
reaſon to ſuſpect her diſcretion ; her behaviour to 


young Sir Harry Truelove is too familiar and un- 


guarded ; you have often obſerv'd it; and then the 
account you have had from Lettice amazes me. 


Warm. 
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Worm. Truly, an pleafe your Lordſhip, I thought 
x my duty to make this diſcovery to your Honour: 
as I owe all to your goodneſs, I could not ſee you fo 
abus'd ; though prying into ſuch things is very 
contrary to my diſpoſition. 

Ld. Severne. You do well—Now I ſhould 
wrong my ſon in the tendereſt point, by marrying 
him with a wanton ; on the other hand, my ſon, 
I fear, is in too ſtrict an alliance with another lady, 
to be ſo good a huſband as he ought to Emilia. 

Worm. That he 1s under ſtrict engagements to 
that lady, I'm certain; it appears from the letters 
under her own hand to him, which I ſhewed your 
Lordſhip. 

Ld. Severne. I would not wrong poor Emilia fo 
much as to wed her to a man, whoſe fidelity ſhe can- 
not be aſſured of; my deſign therefore is, to defer 
their marriage till I can fatisfy myſelf as to the 
diftruſt I have entertained of them both. 

Worm. Your Lordſhip's prudence is daily my 
aſtoniſhment. | 

Ld. Severne. Wormwood, what have you lately 
obſerved between Emilia and Sir Harry Truelove ? 

Worm. Alas! it grieves me to mention it. Good 
my Lord, do not queſtion me about ſuch matters. 
I u. Severne. Make it your buſineſs to watch 
them cloſely, and inform me of what you ſhall ſee. 
Worm. My good Lord, do not command me to 

pry into ſuch ſecrets. 

Ld. Severne. This fellow is honeſt, but ſome- 
what too preciſe—Sir Humphry Staple propoſes 
his ſon to me as a match for Emilia—What 
think you of it, Wormwood ? 

Worm. Why, really, my Lord, if I may ſpeak 
my mind without offence, I ſhould think ſhe were 
a much fitter match for Mr. Toby, than'the Colonel. 
Mr. Toby, my Lord, is a ſober ſtaid youth, full 
of diſcretion, and goes regularly to church ; more- 

: | over 
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over he is meek; ſhe may live peaceably with ſuch 
a huſband, ——and have a gallant into the bar- 


gain, [ Hide. But ſee, Sir Humphry approaches. 


Enter Sir Humphry and Toby, 


Id. Severne. Sir Humphry, this is kindly done. 
I am glad to ſee you. 
Sir Hum. Why truly, my Lord, I have left 
ſome matters at fixes and ſevens, to wait on your 
Lordſhip. Stocks are wavering up and down this 
morning, and I am come without doing any thing; 
but the reſpect I have for your Lordſhip muſt ex- 
cuſe me to myſelf, if I ſhould loſe making a lucky 
turn, — Well, my good Lord, does my propoſal 
of a match between Madam Emilia and my ſon 
ſeen to pleaſe your Lordſhip ? 

Ld. Severne. Sir Humphry, I have conſidered of 
it; but I am flow in coming to a reſolution in an 
affair of ſo great importance. 

Sir Hum. But, my Lord, do you conſider the 
ill conſequences of marrying the young Lady to 
your ſon, the Colonel? My Lord, he is already 
engaged; he is promis'd, he is contracted, to you 
know who : in brief, to my Lady Bellamont ; 'tis 
a ſecret all the town 1s acquainted with. 

Ld. Severne. Sir Humphry, I ſhall make it my 
buſineſs to enquire into the bottom of that affair. 
Sir Hum. My Lord, my Lord, there is no 
doubt to be made of it; I have what I tell your 
Lordſhip from that Lady's near relations and confi- 
dents, who have affirm'd it to me on their own 
knowledge. | 
Id. Severne. Sir Humphry, I will not queſtion 
your truth, and in a ſhort time you ſhall know my 
_ reſolution. | 

Sir Hum. I ſee I ſhall wind about this bubble of 
a peer This ſtory, whether true or falſe, well 
managed, will do my * { H/ige. My Lord, 

dare 
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I dare not forfeit my integrity. A citizen's word is 
a Bank-note—I beg leave to preſent my ſon 
Come, Toby, make your bow to my Lord From 
Temple-Bar to Aldgate there is not a more hopeful 
youth. Hold up thy head, Toby. Ah, my 
Lord, did you but know the obedient and orderly 
ſpirit of this boy! I have made him ſupple—Pay 
your reſpects to my Lord, Toby. 
Toby. Hem! hem! ha! 

Ld. Severne, What language does your ſon talk, 
Sir Humphry ? | 

Sir Hum. O! my Lord, he wants for no 
language that will turn the penny. 

Toby. No, that I don't. ——I have language 
enough Ships language, brokers language, 
and merchants accompts——No ſort of Engliſh 
comes amiſs to me. 


3 Ld. Severne. You're a very great linguiſt indeed, 
ir. 
Worm. What a promiſing ſon is Sir Humphry bleſt 
with! Ah! were but our Colonel like him! | 4/ae. 
Id. Severne. But forgot: IJ am wanted within.— 
You'll be ſo good as to excuſe me, Sir Humphry. 
Sir Hum. My Lord, your are too obliging 
Exit Ld. Severne. 
Well, Mr. Wormwood, what ſay you? If this buſi- 
neſs ſuceeeds, you ſhall have a fellow - feeling 
Vorm. You and I are old acquaintance, Sir 
Humphry ; we know one another: you never neg- 
lected your friends, to my knowledge; and you may 
depend upon't, I ſha'nt be wanting to give my 
hel ping-hand; but I have my little affairs too to 
mind this buſy day —Your Worſhip's good- 
neſs will diſpenſe with me. 
Sir Hum. Dear Mr. Wormwood, we excuſe you 
My ſon and I are very good company by ourſelves. 
5 | | | [ Exit Wormwood. 
Come hither, Toby; I am about to ſettle thee, 
my boy. | 


Toby. 
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a Toby. In what part of the City ? 
Sir Hum. To get thee a wife, I mean. 
Toby. Ves, Sir. 
Sir Hum. But, before I truſt you in the world, 


it will be 25 8 I Bie you ſome inſtructions. 
Toby. Ay, and fo it will. 


Sir Hum. In the firſt place, you muſt learn to 


overlook affronts, and never to think any thing an 


abufe, but a bad bargain. 

Toby. Ay, and ſo I will. 

Sir Hum. You are going to be married; do you 
mark me, Toby ! There are a ſort of fine fellows 
at this end of the town, who covet all the goods and 
moveables of us Citizens, not excepting our wives. 

It you find any of theſe ſpruce coxcombs frequent 
in their viſits to your ſpouſe, never interrupt them; 
be blind, be dumb, be deaf ; give them their way ; 
you may chanceto recover ſome thouſands of pounds 
upon their frolicks. In a word, Toby, look upon 
your wife as ſo much running caſh. 

Toby. But then, if folks ſhould point At A body, 
you know ? 

Sir Hum. Sirrah, do you grow proud ? Thrive, 
ſay, through your humility ; you muſt not only 
think meanly of yourſelf, but be contented that 
others think meanly of you too. HERS. 

Toby. Ay, and fo I muſt. 8 

Sir Hum. In the next place, and above 8 
Toby, never lend money for lending ſake: nothing 
for nothing, and ſomething for ſomething; give 
little for much, and take much for little, boy. 

Toby. That's pretty, father; let me ſee, lome- 
thing for nothing, and, much for little 
Sir Hum. Ah, blunderbuſs! thy head is te for 
turning a piece of ſenſe the wrong fide out: now 
mind me again; nothing for nothing, and ſome- 

thing for ſomething ; gave little for much, and take 
"4 4 for little, boy — This Was thy great rand- 
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father's leſſon to all his children; and theſe maxims 
got his four ſons, each an eſtate, in four differenc 
counties—Therefore, I ſay, lend no money. 

Toby. But, Sir, if a friend ſhould, through miſ- 
fortune, fall into want? 

Sir Hum. Why, thickſcull ! that is his misfortune, 
not thine—Doſt thou take me? 

Toby. Ay, right. That is his misfortune. 

Sir Hum. An excellent lad this] quick of ap- 
prehenſion! Yes, yes, the rogue will thrive—Bur 
harkye, Toby, you will in time be a magiſtrate. 

Toby. Not in time, father, but when I am out 
of my time. 

Sir Hum. There you had like to have been witty 
again: Sirrah, did not I correct you yeſterday ? 
Now mind me; when you are a magiſtrate, diſburſe 
not a penny of your own money. | 

Toby. How muſt I do, to eat and drink then? 

Sir Hum. Upon your office; you then eat and 
drink for the publick, not for yourſelf; and the 
publick is to pay for it: and this is what moſt wiſe 
men mean by public fpirit. 

Toby. Nay, father, for that matter, you know 
I love dearly to dine at the halls. | 

Sir Hum. Ay, ay, you may board at leaſt upon 
the publick ; tis a poor magiſtracy, that cannot 
maintain itſelf. Now, my boy, I have a ſecret to 
entruſt to you, - 

Toby. Any goods to run? X 

Sir Hum. Fiddles to run! Such ſecrets I can 
truſt with any Cuſtom-houſe Officer; I mean, a 
ſecret for your own good : I have contrived every 
thing aptly to be a bankrupt in a ſhort time. 

Toby. Aptly, father! What will become of me 
then ? | 

Sir Hum. Be not frightened, boy ; I mean not 
to become ſuch a bankrupt, as to break thee : my 
breaking ſhall be thy making; I ſhall double Feed 

eſtate 
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eſtate by it. A prudent man ought to break once 
at leaſt in his life, for the good of his family, 

Toby. At this rate, father, you only break others, 
not yourſelf. 

Sir Hum. Right ; 

Toby. Why, ay, Sir, as you ſaid before, that is 
their fault, not yours. 

Sir Hum. Right again, boy. When this is brought 
e Toby, I ſhall be able to purchaſe a borough 

or you. 

7 oby. And can I be a Parliament-man, Sir ? 

Sir Hum, Thou ſhalt be a Parhament-man, 
Toby. 

Toby. I am afraid, I han't wit enough. 

Sir Hum. Not wit enough, Numſcull ! Thouart 
rich enough; and whoſoever is rich, is witty ; a rich 
man 1s witty without wit, and may be a ſenator ex- 
tremely wife without wiſdom. 

Toby. But how ſhall I do to ſpeak in the houſe, 
father ? 

Sir Hum. Speak ? You can vote, firrah : and 
let me tell you, a vote 1s a pretty thing for a young 
man to begin the world with ; a very pretty thing ! 
You can ſay, Ay and No, Toby, can't you? Two 
ſhort ſyllables! Ay and No; that's all—and let 
your looks ſpeak the reſt. 

Toby. Let me alone for that, father! Nobcdy 
looks like me, that's certain. 

Sir Hum. Come, now let me ſee ſome of your 
moſt ſignificant looks 

Toby. Now, Sir. : 

Sir Hum. The importance of that face! How 
greatly his gravity prevails over his youth! It is a 
look of credit ! There's not a man at St. James's, 
or White's, could borrow a hundred pounds upon 
his countenance at fifty years of age; and 1 am {ure 
thou could'ſt have borrow'd a thouſand at fifteen. 

Toby. Shall I look again, father ? 
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Sir Hum. Ay, Toby, once more — There it is 
again! the ſelf lame! the family countenance! 
Depth of thought impenetrable 

7 oby. Ay, gueſs my meaning, who can! 

Sir Hum. Now, other fathers promiſe themſelves 
wonders from the f prightlineſs of their children, 
which I call levity. Do thou, Toby, preſerve thy 
gravity, and ſtudy to improve that lucrative ſolem- 
nity of thy features. But hold, Toby—it will now 
be a proper time for me to introduce you to the 
young lady—meanwhile, remember what I have 
den Ry to you, and ſtick cloſe to that ſame 
phuſiog nomenical wiſdom: for, as the poet has it, 
(not that I read poetry, or would encourage any 
man to do it; but truly the moral of theſe lines is 
ſo incomparable, that I could not but get them by 
heart) Now obſerve me, Toby. 


The fool of nature, thoughtful in diſguiſe, 
* If back'd by money, ſhall be counted top 
cage looks may ſeem grimace, the purſe not full; 
Rut rich grave men are ne'cr reputed dull.” 


Moſt incomparable, o' my word ! 


[ Exeunt, 
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Emilia ard Sir Harry Truelove. 
Emilia. [YEAR Sir Harry Truelove, or rather 
h dear Charlotte, now we are alone! 
Sit Harry. Yes for a moment; and to my dear 
Emilia, I am Charlotte again. | 

Emilia, How agreeable, my dear, are theſe in- 
tervals of privacy, when we can chat over our litle 
female concerns together, as it were by ſtealth, and 
pe as wiſe, or as filly, as we pleaſe, 8 
ir 
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Sir Harry. Agreeable, indeed; to be thus free 
from the reſtraints we are under in public, and 
in our commerce with the men! It is, methinks, 
like the eaſe one feels in being undreſt; the ditha- 
bille of life! | 

Emilia. All one does is fo diſengaged and na- 
tural ; no pain for our behaviour ! no ; of drop- 
ping an unguarded expreſſion ! or of looking out of 
rule, or abating of one's diſtance ! The tongue, the 
eye, the ſoul, is at liberty. 

Sir Harry. And, what is worth all, while we are 
thus alone, we may praiſe the man we love, nor 
bluſh to own we love him. I may ſpeak of Beau- 
fort with rapture ; and you as fondly of my brother. 
And now we talk of love, my dear, what think 
you of the ſucceſs of my ſtratagem thus far? 
Emilia. Its ſucceſs ſurprizes me: I could not 
have believed it poſſible things ſhould have gone 
ſo well. | 

Sir Harry. Yes, poſſible enough; my retirement 
into the country, the letters I contrived to be fent 
as from Calais, ſignifying my arrival there, and 
others afterwards from Paris, of the ſame import, 
could leave my father in no manner of ſuſpicion 
but thar I was really in France. Then upon my com- 
ing to town again, in this diſguiſe, under the 
name of Sir Harry Truelove, my admiſſion into 
the family, as a relation of yours, was but natural, 
and to be expected. f 

Emilia. It I judge wrong, you muſt impute it to 
my cares for you. 

Sir Harry. That I remain undiſcovered here, is 
owing to the guard and caution I always carry about 
me - Should Beaufort, or my brother, find me out, 
there were no great harm in it; and as for my father, 
I come fo little within his obſervation, that I um 
not much in danger of being known by him. 

B 4 Emilia. 
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Emilia. If the letters you tranſmit to Paris are 
but _ conveyed back again, I think you 
tolerably ſafe, 

Sir Harry, And who knows what happy events 
may ariſe, during my ſuppoſed abſence, to favour 
my hopes ? | 
Emilia. In the mean time, you meet with variety 
of entertainment, and paſs through a world of gal- 
lantry. | 

Sir Harry, So much, I'm tired with it: more wo- 
men have made love to me ſince I have been a man, 
than ever men did while I was a woman—But, by 
the bye, Emilia, how comes it to paſs that your 
wedding 1s deferred ? 

Emilia. Indeed, I don't know; ſomething or 
other is wrong, that I can't find out: but, my dear, 
J have news for you more diſagrecable. | 

Sir Harry. What is it? 

Emilia. Why, Beaufort has deſerted you; he 
makes love publicly to Miſs Jenny Staple ; to 
my knowledge he does. | 

Sir Harry. I dare truſt him; 'tis only a feint ; 
ſome artifice to deceive my father. Should it prove 
otherwiſe, I know how to fit him, that is, I'll be 
his rival, and court Miſs Jenny at the ſame time. 

Emilia. What will you get by that? 

Sir Harry. I ſhall at leaſt diſcover the bottom of 
his deſign ; beſides, I ſhall have the pleafure to 
mortify him: for if I do not get his miſtreſs from 
him, with a languiſhing look or two, and a few 
empty ſpeeches which I have at command, I re- 
nounce all my pretenſions to gallantry for ever. 

Emilia. Thou haſt a good deal of vanity, how- 
ever, to thy ſhare. 52 

Sir Harry. But I have more beauty; and you 
know, when they meet in perfection in our ſex, they 
ſet off one another: but you miſtake me all this 
While; I don't ſay, I could rival Beaufort with a 

| | woman 
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woman of ſenſe, but I'll undertake to play the fool 
with Miſtreſs Jenny more to her liking than he can. 
But, my dear, I had like to have forgot 
to have told it you, I am treating with my 
Lord for his daughter ; I have propoſed myſelf as 
2 match for my myſelf ; what think you of it ? 
Emilia. The humour was very well for once, but 
you muſt be cautious of carrying that jeſt too far. 


Enter Colonel Severne. 
So, Mr. Severne! it's a wonder, I think, to fee 


you. . 


Col. Severne. And to ſee you, Madam, is ſeeing 


a wonder. 

Emilia, J know you fine gentlemen affect to ſay 
fine things to the ladies; but 'tis more to ſhew 
your own wit to advantage than our beauty. 

Sir Harry. I believe, Madam, the ladies are of 
opinion, a man ſeldom ſhews his wit to advantage 
but when he praiſes their beauty. 

Emilia. Pr'ythee, Sir Harry, don't you pretend 
to know our ſex ſo well. 

Col. Severne. Know them, Madam ! That peruke 
and that face cannot but know more of woman-kind 
than all the philoſophers in the world: a taller man 
mayn't know half ſo much. But, Madam, you 
ſeem to ſingle out Str Harry from the reſt of the 
company ſo particularly, that I doubt you'll create 
him envy ; he has, indeed, the moſt youth and 
beauty 

Sir Harry. J have my ſhare, I think indeed, 
Colonel; but you are too ſecure of your intereſt in 
this lady, to fear me, or any other, for a rival. 

Emilia. Who told you ſo, Sir Harry? If you 
make me your confident, I don't make you mine— 
Why, indeed, Mr. Severne, I muſt own, I like Sir 
Harry's company; tho”, perhaps, I ſhould not much 
envy any woman that had him for a hutband ; = 
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he happens, I know not how, to have an opinion of 
my difcretion, and, thinking me a tolerablejudge of 
my own ſex, he has taken a fancy to intruſt me 
with his ſecrets, 

Sir Harry. Even fo, Sir. I never talk my affairs 
to a young fellow, leſt he ſhould berray 1 me, or 
prove my rival. 

Col. Severn. Oh! I commend your prudence 
highly, and am ſorry for having interrupted your 
counſels ſo long, [ Exit Colonel Severne. 

Emilia. I fancy, Charlotte, the Colonel thinks I 
have a mind to run away with you, or you with me. 

Sir Harry. If I were ſure that was his opinion, 
I'd make my advantage of it; he ſhould have more 
reaſon for bis fears than he has at preſent 
But now, Madam, to my deſign upon Miſtreſs 
Jenny What think you of this cock ! and this 
bow! and this cloſe rapturous hug 

{ Lord Severne and Colonel Severne obſerve them. 
Emilia. Why, I think, you are a very impudent 
agreeable young fellow. 

Sir Harry. Heavens ! what a neck and ſhape ! 
what an air! O this hand! I could feaſt upon it 
for ever. 

Emilia. Go, go, Sir Harry; now I think you 
more impudent— _ 

Sir Harry. And more agreeable. Here's my 
Lord and the Colonel; let's avoid them. | Exeunt. 
Enter Lord Severne and Colonel Severne. 

Id. Severne. You fee, Charles, J have not en- 


tertained ſuſpicions of Emilia's conduct without 


reaſon. 
Col. Severne. I know not what to think : this 


behaviour in any woman but Emilia, 1 e 

would look ſuſpicious. 

Id. Severne. And is Emilia then not a woman ? 
Col. Severe. I have been uſed to think her more 

than woman, and cannot lightly be prevailed upon 

to bring her down to the level of her ſex. 15 
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La. Severne. Charles, I do not blame you for 
the concern you ſhew : but be advifed ; rather 
ſupport this diſtreſs a while, than ſuffer it to betray 
vou into greater . 

Col. Severne. I'll endeavour to compoſe this 
tumult: if ſhe is not virtuous, my Lord, the is not 
lovely. 

Ld. Severne. Indeed, if ſhe is not virtuous, ſhe is 
no wife for thee, Charles; however, [ would not 
wrong Emilia, nor conclude any thing rafhly to her 
prejudice in fo tender a point. 

Col. Severne. Doubt it not, my Lord, but F'll 
ſearch this buſineſs to the bottom. 

Ld. Severne. You know, Charles, your behaviour 
hitherto towards her has been that of a fond reſpect- 
ful lover; your way now will be, to aſſume the 
eaſy freedom of a gallant ; if this manner of addreſs 
proves acceptable t to ber, you may reaſonably con- 
clude ſhe admits Sir Harry's familiarities upon the 
ſame foot. 

Col. Severne. J hope, I ſhall be able to diſſemble 

my paſſion ſo far as to follow your Lordſhip's 
directions, and I'll loſe no time in it, 
[ Exit Colonel Severne. 

Ld. Severne. To my ſon alone have I confided 
my ſuſpicions of Emilia; to Emilia alone will I 
confide my ſuſpicions of my ſon. And here ſhe 
comes. 
Enter Emilia. 

Emilia. I have ſomething to impart to thee, and 
now anſwer me truly: have I ever dealt vakiadty 
by thee in any thing? 

Emilia. My Lord, that queſtion is your firſt un- 
kindneſs 

LA. Severne. T am glad you think ſo, You 
were too young, when your father died, to have 
ny knowledge of the friendſhip that was between 

Your father was an honourable man, and he 
thought lo of me; you were his lateſt, and 5 
only 
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only care; and, in the declining ſtate of his health, 
the more his indiſpoſitions increaſed upon him, 
the more were you the ſubject of his diſcourſe to 
me; and he often ſaid with ſatisfaction, My daugh- 
6 ter will not want a father, while you live.” 

Emilia. Indeed; my Lord, you have been an 
indulgent father to me. 

Ld. Severne. Be aſſured, Emilia, I am tenderly 
concerned for thy welfare, and for that reaſon on- 
ly have I deferred your marriage with my ſon. I 
have jealouſies concerning him; and muſt beg 
your aſſiſtance to come at the truth. You ſeem 
ſurprized | 

Emilia. My Lord, you have inſtructed me to think 
ſo well of Colonel Severne, I could almoſt ima- 
gine you ſpeak this only to try my eſteem for him. 

Ld. Severne. Not ſo, Emilia: to be plain 
with you, I am informed, he has an intereſt in a 
certain Lady of quality, of ſuch a ſort as may in- 
terfere with your happineſs : the town gives him 
out for her lover. 

Emilia. How, my Lord ! 

Ld. Severne, Hear me, child; this being ſup- 
poſed, I'm obliged to proceed with caution : my 
fondneſs for my {on ſhall not lead me to injure you ; 
I muſt act as a common father to you both. 

Emilia. Your Lordſhip, I fear, carries your 
ſuſpicions too far: I would anſwer with my life 
for the Colonel's honour. 

Ld. Severne. Emilia, I believe my ſon loves thee; 
and that he would be glad to acquit himſelf of this 
woman, if he could do it with honour : but whether 
he may not have private obligations to her, which 
may embarraſs his conduct, and hereafter give you 
uneaſineſs, is what J am apprehenſive of. 

Emilia. Be pleaſed, my Lord, to truſt this 
buſineſs with me; if there be the leaſt 1 for 
your apprehenſions, I'll engage to ſearch it _ 
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Ld. Severne. It is my opinion, Emilia, that you 
can do it more ſucceſsfully than any one; he has 
already intruſted you with his love, and will nor 
ſuſpect his moſt retired thoughts unſafe in your 
keeping. 


milia. T doubt not, my Lord, but 1 ſhall be 


able to win the ſecret from him, if there be any. 


Ld. Severne. It will be your intereſt ; you are of- 


ten alone together: watch him in his fond moments, 

and, when his mind is off its guard, take your op- 

portunity. Exit Emilia. 
Enter Sir Harry Truelove. 

So, Sir Harry. 

Sir Harry. My Lord, your ſervant. 

Ld. Severne. What'can this young man mean, by 
applying to me for Charlotte? | Aide. Sir Harry, 
I muſt, once for all, inform you (you will excuſe 
a plain behaviour in a man of my years, and in 
an affair of ſuch concernment) ; I ſay, Sir, I muſt 
plainly inform you, that I cannot think of you as a 
| huſband for my daughter, and I deſire I may hear 
no more of it. 

Sir Harry. My Lord, I ſhould not have preſumed 
to aſpire to that honour, had not Mr. Beaufort's 
pretenſions been rejected; for, I muſt acknowledge, 
I think he has every good quality and accomplith- 
ment that can recommend a gentleman to one's 
eſteem, or make one deſirous of his alliance. 

Ld. Severne. Mr. Beaufort 1s very much obliged 
to you: I have not, it's true, many objections 
againſt him ; but I have one in my eye, to whom 
1 have none at all: at leaſt, Sir, the perſon I give 
my daughter to, be he who he will, fhall have no 
other engagements. 

Sir Harry. Your Lordſhip, I preſume, does not 
know of any that I have. 

Ld. Severne. Are you very ſure of that ? But no 
matter—that's not the point Look you, Sir, to 
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cut things ſhort, 1 am of opinion, my daughter's 
quality, breeding, and character, entitle her to a 
much better match! 

Sir Harry. My dear Lord, don't be angry with 
me, I cannot hel; ſmiling—Now, upon my life ! 
do I think myſelt every whit as well- bred, and of 
as fair a character, as her Ladyſhip. 

Ld. Severne. A more pert coxcomb have I never 
met with. [| Aide. |—Good Sir Harry, let me entreat 
you, that we may have no diſputes on this ſubject : 
I have told you already, and I tell you once more, 
I am abſolutely determined never to marry my 
daughter into a family below her own. 

Sir Harry. If that be all, my Lord, you can 
have no juſt reaſon to refuſe me; for, with ſub- 
miſſion, my family is as good as yours. 

Id. Severne. Your family as good as mine, ſtrip- 
lin 

2 Harry. Pardon me, my Lord ; my family 
is as good as yours, and ſomething more antient. 
Id. Severne. How !— Well, Sir,—but whatever 
our family is, I am the more antient in my own 
perſon Go, you're a boy 
Sir Harry. Perhaps your Lordſhip may find your- 
ſelf miſtaken. 

Lad. Severne. Again! 

Sir Harry. Depend upon it, my Lord, I am no 
boy—at leaſt, Emilia does not take me for one. 

Ld. Severne.. No! and do you triumph in it ?— 
But hold, I muſt hide my reſentments till I exa- 
mine further. Alide.] — Well, Sir Harry, you gen- 
tlemen and ladies, now-a-days, have mighty new 
ſentiments to what we had in our time; among 
you, nothing is weighed by the nature of the thing, 
but by the appearance : you value no good action 
but what is Known „ and regret no ill one that 
is ſecret. 

Sir 
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Sir Harry. My good old Lord, you ſpeak like 
an antient philoſopher ; and I hve like a modern 
one. Come, don't be moody, my Lord; but ſend 
back for your daughter ; and believe me, who 
know what the ſex 1s as well as any gentleman in 
England, 

Hie that would women rule muſt have the ſkill, 
«© Not to reſtrain, but rightly guide their will.“ 
Id. Severne. Extremely well, Sir !—Your ſer- 
vant. [Exit Lord Severne. 

Sir Harry. Go thy ways, Papa! I'll teach you 
to be diſobedient to your own daughter. 

Enter Beaufort, - 
You're a pretty gentleman, Mr. Beaufort! I hear 
you make court to Miſs Staple, 

Beauf. What then, Sir ? 

Sir Harry. What then, Sir! 

Beauf. Would not you have me? 

Sir Harry. Would not I have you ! 

Beauf. Have you a mind to her yourſelf, Sir 
Harry ? 

Sir Harry. A mind to her myſelf! what do you 
mean, Sir? 


Beauf. Nay, nothing at all ; but what do you 
mean? 

Sir Harry. Nay, nothing at all: but, by the bye, 
you are not ſo cunning as you imagine; Iſee through 
your deſign, and this courtſhip is only a trick to 
blind my Lord Severne. Come, pr'ythee, Beaufort, 
own it. | 
Beau. If you have the art to find out a ſecret, I 
hope you have the honour to keep it. 

EEE Enter Emilia, 

Sir Harry. It's as I told you, Madam; Mr. 

Beaufort makes court to Miſtreſs Jenny only en 


paſſant, and to divert my Lord's fears for Charlotte: 
is it not ſo ? 3 


Beauf. 
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* 


Beauf. You will have it ſo. f 

Emilia. Here comes Miſs Staple, with her father. 
Sir Harry, if you pleaſe, we'll avoid them; I have 
ſomething to communicate to you. 

Sir Harry. By all means, Madam ; it would be 
ill bred to diſturb a gentleman in his affairs. 

Exeunt Sir Harry and Emilia. 
Enter Sir Humphry and Jenny. 

Beauf. Pretty Miſtreſs Staple, where have you 
been abſent from my eyes ſo long ? | 

Miſs Jenny. I juſt parted from Colonel Severne: 
Well, he's a fine gentleman ! ſo diverting ! fo en- 
tertaining |! | 

Beauf, It is impoſſible, Madam, to be otherwiſe 
in your company; you was born to inſpire the 
world with good humour and gatety— | 

Miſs Jenny. I vow and proteſt, Mr. Beaufort, 
you are very comical. f 

Beauf. I ſwear by all that's ſacred, you are very 


retty. 
- Miſs Fenny. Lord, you'd make one die with 


laughing. | 

Sir Hum. Hey-day! why, how now, huzzy ! 
what have you to do, to be dropping your courte- 
ſies, and to be ſimpering upon every one you meet? 
A man can't appear, but he draws you to him, 
like a loadſtone—Mr. Beaufort, you'll excuſe me; 
my daughter, I fear, 1s a little too forward for 
you courtiers. 

Beauf. Her ſimplicity and innocency become her; 
and no gentleman will take advantage of it. 

Sir Hum. Mr. Beaufort, I underſtand you court 
my daughter ; I muſt take the liberty to inform 
you, no man ſhall marry her without my conſent. 

Beauf. Her conſent, and yours, is what I ſhould 
be glad to obtain. | 

Sir Hum. As to her conſent, I believe, you may 
haye it for aſking; but with me, there muſt be 

| more 
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more wards than one to a bargain ; my daughter is 
as my merchandize, and I'll not part with her up- 
on credit; ſomething for ſomething, and nothing 
for nothing, as I often ſay, is our Hany wildom, 

Beauf. Then there is ſome hope, Sir Humphry, 
of gaining your conſent. 

Sir Hum. There is a poſſibility. 

Beauf. And, pray, within what compaſs may 
that poſſibility he ? 

Sir Hum. Why, Mr. Beaufort, it is within the 
compaſs of Bank-notes, land, or ſpecie: produce 
fifty thouſand pounds in money, or money's-worth, 
and my confent ſhall be forth- coming. 

Beauf. I doubt, Sir Humphry, it will be im- 
Fore I ſhould produce ſuch a ſum quickly, and 

oneſtly. 

Sir Hum. Sir, it matters not how you come by 
the ſum ; I never aſk 1umpertinent queſtions; no 
man worth fifty thouſand pounds was ever thought 
diſhoneſt ; you may be diſhoneſt while you are 
petting an eſtate, but, when once you have got it, 

I anſwer for you, you ſhall be honeſt again. 

Beauf. But, Sir Humphry, I would feign pro- 
poſe an equivalent to you. What think you of a 
competent fortune, accompany'd with good birth, 
and a liberal education ? 

Sir Hum. Why, Mr. Beaufort, that's the faſhion 
of the plate, as the gold{miths call it; now I never 
conſider that, when I take in a pawn : the weight 
is all But I have other objections againſt you. 

Beauf. Will you do me the favour to inform me, 
what thoſe objections may be ? 

Sir Hum. Inthe firſt place, I am informed, you 
have the misfortune to have a great ſtock of wit; 
 T would not be thought to blame you for what you 
cannot help; neither am I to blame, when I ſhun 


what I cannot approve ok. 
C | Beauf. 
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Beauf. And pray, Sir Humphry, why ſhould 


you be an enemy to men of wit ? 

Sir Hum. Becauſe I know, Sir, it is a profeſſion 
with you wits to ridicule ſober men, and make a 
jeſt of induſtry, and of all prudent perſons that are 
in a way of thriving. | 

Beauf. But, Sir Humphry, I claim not that di- 
ſtinction in myſelf, though I eſteem it in others; and 
T believe you'll allow wit to be a valuable quality i in 
the keeping of a wife man. 

Sir Hum. Sir, no wiſe man was ever a wit; and 
no wit was ever a rich man; and this is enough, in 
conſcience, to bring it into diſcredit with me: 
 Beauf. But, Sir Humphry, perhaps I am flan- 
dered; many honeſt gentlemen have been very un- 
juſtly accuſed of this crime : you may have been 
miſinformed. 

Sir Hum. If I am, ttis a misfortune to you. To 
be a wit, is a character, I aſſure you, that will do 
you no great ſervice among men of buſineſs ; and, 
perhaps, you'll not get much by it at court. To 
deal plainly with you, Mr. Beaufort, I would have 
for my girl a diligent man, that will follow 
buſineſs, and get money: I ſhould not diſlike a 
man who could ſometimes content himſelf with a 
pint of neat Port after his fatigue : now, I ſuppoſe, 
you can reliſh nothing but Champaign and Bur- 
Z indy. 

Beauf. Certainly they are generous liquors ; they 
advance nurth and good-humour, and are reckoned 
miends to the Muſes. 

Sir Hum. But what is this to thrift, and good 
huſbandry ? Sir, I admire at your expreſſions. Is 
being a friend to the Muſes an argument with a 
moneyed man, who neither knows where the Muſes 
live, nor what ware-houſes they Keep, nor what 

trade they drive? 


2, | | Beauf. 
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Beau. I hope, Sir Humphry, the Muſes have 
done you no injury, if they have done you no 
good, 5 
Sir Hum. Yes, yes, injury enough ! I am told, 
their bullies, the wits and poets, make it their bu- 
ſineſs, in their plays and prologues, to abuſe their 
betters ; and that they treat perſons of good reputa- 
tion very injuriouſly, giving them nick-names, 
ſuch as Nikin, Gripe, Scrape-all, Split-farthing, 
and the like. Now, Sir, I muſt be plain to tell 
you, that this licence 1s unreaſonable ; and that 
perſons of ſubſtance and credit ought not to be 
libelled by your poets, and people of their charae- 
ter. 

Beauf. I am ſorry their character ſhould ſuffer 
with thoſe who are moſt able to be ſerviceable to 
them. x 

Sir Hum. In reality, Mr, Beaufort, they have 
not a very good name. 

Beauf. How ſo, Sir? 

Sir Hum. To ſay no worſe of them, *tis not very 
creditable to be poor; *tis but an indifferent cha- 
racter to want money. I don't know what the 
ſentiments of your courtiers are; but with us in 
the City, honeſty and wealth ſignify the ſame 
thing; and, when we {ay a good man, we mean a 
rich man. 5 

B-auf. I find then, Sir Humphry, that in the 
City you have a language peculiar to yourſelves, as 
well as cuſtoms and manners. 

Sir Hum. Sir, we have a laudable language, that 
goes all the world over: my bills are underſtood at 
Conſtantinople : and, as for our manners, it is to 
dreſs clean, to live plentifully, to get money, to owe 
nothing, and truſt nobody. 

Beauf, You are very much to be commended: 
but the young lady is out of the queſtion all this 
while; ſhe is extremely pretty, and 1 think not un- 


like you, 
Cx Miſs 
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Miſs Jenny. You courtiers have always ſomething 
ſo agreeable to fay ! 

Beauf. You figh, Madam— 

Miſs Jenny. It is, to think how dull and inſipid 
our converſation is in Lombard - ſtreet. 

Sir Hum. Say you ſo! very fine! [A lde. 
Miſs Jenny. Can't you play at ombre, Mr. 
Beaufort? You ſhall teach me. But, pray, tell me 
now; do you love to ſee plays? I proteſt, I think 
they are very ſilly; but the operas are mighty di- 
verting: ſhall we have any maſquerades this win- 
ter? do you know ? though I believe not Was 
you there the laſt time, Mr. Beaufort ? I was. 

Beauf. Was you ſo, my pretty one? 

Miſs Jenny. Ay, and I met the prettieſt man 
there, that told me ſo many ſtories, and things of 
the town —I was never ſo charmingly entertained 
in my life—Was 1t you ? 

Beauf. That I can't tell, indeed ! but I ſaw there 
a young lady in the habit of a Shepherdeſs, ſo 
beautiful, ſo witty ! Was it you? 

Miſs Jenny. Was it you! did you ſay? My 
ſtars ! how pleaſant you are | 
| Sir Hum. Come away, I fay. Mr. Beaufort, 
\ 4 your molt obedient, . 

708 — Miſs Jenny. Dear Sir, adieu: you'll excuſe me. 
4 [Exeunt Sir Humphry and Jenny. 
Beauf. Adieu, my Angel! 
Enter Colonel Severne. 

Col. Severne. Beaufort, you muſt come with 
me: I have buſineſs of the laſt conſequence, in 
which I muſt have your advice and aſſiſtance. 

Beauf. Your ſummons 1s very ſudden ! What 1s 
the affair? | 3 

Col. Severne. T will ſtartle you to hear it. Would 
you believe ! Emilia, of all her ſex! would you 
believe, Emilia was not virtuous ! 11 

| | Beauf. 
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Beauf. | would as foon believe that Severne 
was not honeſt. You play with me ? | 

Col. Severne. By Heaven, I do not ! there are 
ftrong preſumptions, that 1 have been deceived in 
her, and that ſhe accounts lightly of her honour. 
Not to keep you in ſuſpence, my father has made 
the diſcovery ; I have ſeen the intrigue in part my- 
ſelf ; her gallant is Sir Harry Truelove : the reſt 
I'll inform you of more diſtinctly. 

Beauf. Tis prodigious ! but be eaſy, my friend 
If this be true, you have had a good eſcape. Bet- 
ter be a miſtaken lover, than to be ranked with the 
unhappy married men. 

Col. Severne. Faith, Beaufort, if my ſuſpicions 
are juſt, the difference is not great betwixt me 
and the gentlemen. you ſpeak of. 

They mourn the violated marriage bed; 


I pay a huſband's debt before 1 wed.” 55 


— — , — — 
ACT m. ern L 


Enter Beaufort and Colonel Severne. 
Beauf. HP. what ! no reſentment ! no ſenſe 


of wrong done her! and, was ſhe 
ſo complying ? did ſhe yield, ſay you, to your 
looſe ſolicitations at firſt, without any token of 
reluctance! | 
Col. Severne, At firſt, indeed, ſhe diſſembled, 
I know not what faint ſurprize, and ſeemingly en- 
deavoured at a bluſh : but thoſe hight appearances 
ſoon went off, and gave way to the 155 4 75 of 
appetite. Ay, ay; in faith! ſhe has yielded fairly, 
given up her character, and promiſed me all, all 
that wantonneſs itſelf could give or.promile | 
C 3 Beau, . 
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Beaif. Moſt unaccountable and aſtoniſhing ! 
had ſhe then no pride ! A lady of her rank and 
condition ! had ſhe ng pride at all left ? 

Col. Severne. Pride, in woman's heart, like 
thorns round roſes, was planted there for her pro- 
tection ; but ſhe has loſt that outguard of honour ; 
ſhe has loft it, Beaufort; and any looſe vain cox- 
comb may touch, may taſte, may gather her 
Fallen from her bright orb of innocence, and her 
great ſoul levelled with vice! 

Beau. Then all womankind is falſe; and yet, 
Charles, I mult ſtill think that Charlotte is virtu- 
ous! 

Col. Severne. By the eternal powers ! I do not 
know if my mother was—— 

Beauf. But Charlotte, Charlotte, I fay—— 

Col. Severne. Why, what of Charlotte > ſhe's 
in France, 1s ſhe not ? where ſhe has nobady to 
o>ſerve her, no witneſs of her actions; at full 
liberty to do or ſay as ſhe pleaſes, 

Beauf. In France ! 

Col. Severne. Ay, and ten to one but, this very 
moment, ſome ſprightly Marquis may be lacing 
on her ſtays for her; you know the freedom in uſe 
gmong the ladies of that gay country. 

Beauf. *Sdeath | I am on the rack. 

Col. Severne. Or, may be, ſhe's ſitting up in her 
bed, at chocolate, and a ſpruce ſmart Abbe with 
his arnis round her. 

Beauf. Pſha, Pſha! priythee no more ont. 
You drive me to diſtraction. 

Col. Severne, How do companions in pain ad- 
miniſter relief to it! Now am I half eaſed, only 
by ſceing him moved: but it is an ill-oatured 

leaſure, and an unreaſonable one. Come, dear 
Beaufort quiet yourſelf: I was wild with rage 
and ſorrow, when 1 drew this idle picture of my 
liſter : I Co from 10% ſoul believe her good and 
virtuous, 
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virtuous, as ſhe is lovely. This is my cool judge- 
ment—But Emilia— | 

Beauf. Kind Severne ! excuſe the warmth I was 
betrayed into, thou beſt of friends !—I think, I ſee 
Emilia at a diſtance. 

Col. Severne. What moſt perplexes me is, that 
ſhe ſhould imagine me to be under a promiſe of 
marriage to my lady Bellamont. 

Beauf. What did you ſay to her on that ſubject? 

Col. Severne. *T'was impoſſible to get the notion 
out of her head, ſo l was forced to humour her in 
it, and ſeem to acknowledge the thing, as well for 
my own quiet, as to bring her the more eaſily to 
what I defired. But ſhe comes; witpyraw a mi- 
nute, and obferve. 12 Beaufort. 

Enter Emilia. 
So fair! yet ſo kind! ſuch richneſs of beauty! en- 
deared by ſo ſweet condeſcenſion 

Emilia. 1 am very much in the ſpleen; killed, 
killed with ſpleen ! and all, I believe, for want of 
being flattered, 

Col, Severne, To be admired, 1s what you can 
never want, except you hide yourſelf. | 

Emilia, I don't know how 1t is; but I can nei- 
ther enjoy myſelf by day, nor ſleep by night, for 
want of fomething or other—Dear flattery ! thou 
cordial of a woman's waking ſpirits, and her opiate 
for reſt! It is an hour, a long dull hour, ſince you 
told me, I was a goddeſs. 

Col. Severne. You ſhall be a goddefs again: but 
then be like other goddeſſes, and deſcend ſometimes 
to charming mortal frailty. 

Emilia. Lord, what a corrupt world is this! one 
cannot get ſo much as a compliment without brib- 

ing for it. There's ſomething ſo cold and faint in 
your civilities! I really fancy you don't like my 
looks to- day? | 

| C 4 Cal, 
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Col. Severne. Not like them, Madam! Bleſs me, 
you look like the Spring with all the Graces round 
you. | 

Emilia. Take care, or you'll make me redden ; 
and then I ſhall be more like Autumn than the 
Spring. | | | : 

Col. Severne. Ay, that's the point. Autumn! 
the fruits of beauty ! the promiſed fruit, my love ! 
when will you give it me ? | 

Emilia. Pih ! 

Col. Severne. Think, my Angel, you are in the, 
bloom of years, and ought to improve the advan- 
tage while it laſts ; life is too ſhort, to protract our 
happineſs. VE ng 

Emilia. You talk, Sir, as if one was to be an old 
woman to-morrow : indeed, I expect to be a 
Bloomer fifteen years to come. | 

Col. Severne. What is fifteen years ! they'll ſteal 
away unobſerv'd: and, like the reſt of your ſex, 
you'll become antiquated, long before you ſuſ- 
pect it, 

Emilia. Dreadful! and cruel! his behaviour 
ſhocks me to the very ſoul.——To be treated as a 
lewd commoner! mercy !—but ſoft, my heart— 
bear this pang awhile— [ A/ede. 

Col. Szverne. But, my dear! my life! I muſt 
preſs you to performance of articles.— 

Emilia. J find it is dangerous to converſe with 
you. I beg you, leave me to myſelf—I muſt en- 
dure his inſults, to carry on my deſign. | Aide. 

Col. Severne. I muſt not, cannot leave you; re- 
member you have given me your promiſe. _ 

Emilia. No, I have not; or, if I had been ſo in- 
diſcreet, a guilty promiſe, you know, ought not. 
to be kept. | 

Col. Severne. Can there be any guilt in pleaſure, 
child? Fie, fie ! you are miſled by education and 

pPjpinion! 
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opinion! that trick, that common cheat, and ene- 
my to delight ! 
„ Twas folly, or injuſtice, firſt that plac'd 

« The fame of woman-kind in being chaſte ; 

« When love and ſoft defire ſubdue the will, 

«© The deeds that follow are not ſimply ill: 

* No moral crimes to appetite belong, 

Nor can our parent Nature guide us wrong: 

Truth, juſtice, friendſhip, honour's bounds 

% controul, 

& And virtue lives not in the blood, but ſoul.” 

Emilia. Poetry, thus applied, is the worſe for, 
being good. Come, be adviſed for once, Mr. 
Severne; change your way of thinking, and quit 
the advantage you have of me, 


Col. Severne. What can I do in the diſtreſs of fo 


much beauty before me? how forbear haſtening to 
the poſſeſſion of it? You forget, my dear, you have 
conſented, faith you have; you have given me 
your word. | 

Emilia. J gave you no word, no conſent Or 
whatever I did, *twas on condition you ſhould firſt 
diſcover to me the whole affair with Lady Bella- 
mont. a 

Col. Severne. O! has jealouſy a part in your 
conſent ? ¶ Afide. —Well, I'll conceal nothing from 
you, upon honour, 

Emilia. But your letters, and the writings of con- 
tract! I muſt have them too. 

Col. Severne, You are very particular, Madam: 
Fil put them into your hands. 

Emilia. It is too plain, He's certainly engaged. 


Gracious Heaven! Where ſhall I fly for refuge! 


Every where abuſed ! [ 4/ide. 
Col. Severne. But then you muſt not forget the 
condition: you know the reward I am to expect. 
| Emilia. 
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Emilia. I ſhall deal honourably by you. 

Col. Severne. O my charmer ! how doſt thou 
fire me! But, my life, the time! the place! 
Don't torture me with delay. 

Emilia, Hiſt ! company is coming this way ; we 
Mall be over-heard. I'll come to you again. 

Col. Severne. © Cæœlia, to thyſelf bejuſt, 

« Not to-morrow vainly truſt : 
« Every moment you are coy, 
& Is a moment loſt of joy.” 

| Exit Emilia, 
Re-enter Beaufort. 


Col. Severne. You over-heard all 

Beauf. I did. 

Col. Severne. You ſee, ſhe is determin'd in her 
opinion as to Lady Bellamont, 

Beauf. That determination, I believe, if ſhe 1s 
determined, is but the effect of ſome tittle tattle 
among her acquaintance; credulity and curioſity 
are more than half in a woman's compoſition. 


Enter Sir Humphry and Toby. 


Col. Severne. Mr. Toby! my friend and rival. 

Toby, Pſhaw |! | | 

Col. Severne. Nay, not ſo coy, Mr. Toby : though 
we are rivals, yet, like Generals, we 1.ay beat a 
parley, and confer together upon terms of peace, 

Toby. Why, look you, as for that matter, I am 
above-board, I don't wiſh to be your hindrance, 
ſeeing this is more my tather's doing than mine; 
though I muſt obſerve one thing to you, by the 
way : if the young 4entlewoman thould chance to 
like me beſt, that's none of my fault; cen let her 
take her choice: beauty, you know, is all 


fancy. 
Col, 
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Col. Severne. Mr. Toby, I can't blame you ; but 

how Sir Humphry can acquit himſelf, I don't ſee. - 
Emilia is mine by right of love, by my father's 
promiſe, and, as I have flattered myſelf, by her 
own inclination, 
Sir Humphry, Hark-ye, Colonel I under- 
ſtand the caſe thus Here 1s a commodity to be 
diſpoſed of ; you, I, another, are alike at liberty 
to bid for it ; and the faireſt bidder has, in courſe, 
the beſt claim. Now, Sir— 

Beauf. With your leave, Sir Humphry, beauty 
is not, like common merchandize, to be fold by 
cant and auction, or to be put up by inch of 
candle. That is for African ſlaves, not free-born 
Britiſh ladies. 

Toby. What you ſay, father, for all him, ſtands 
to reaſon. Now put caſe, a tenement is to be let ; if 
] offer to raiſe the rent, and pay down a fine, it is 
but fitting I ſhould have a leaſe tor life 

Sir Hum. Toby, uſe your parts with moderation, 
firrah—There is, Mr. Beaufort, a natural aptitude 
in this boy towards wit ; and, if I did not perpetu- 
ally correct him, his head would be over-run with 
that unprofitable weed. 

Col. Severne. Well, Mr. Staple, we'll leave you 
a clear ſtage I think, 1 ſee your miſtreſs coming. 
[ Exeunt Severne and Beaufort, 

Sir Hum. Now, Toby, to the point. What think 
you of wooing the Lady? 

Toby. Nay, father, if you go to that, firſt tell me 
what you think. | 

Sir Hum. I think very well of it 

Toby. Why, fo do I too 

Sir Hum. But can you act your part gracefully, 
I would fay ? There is {kill in making court; you 
muſt ſhew the Lady a great deal of complaiſance z 
you muſt praiſe her beauty, | 

| | Toby. 
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Toby. Before her face, or behind her back, do 
you mean ? 8 8 

Sir Hum. Why, both, ſimpleton. You muſt en- 
deavour to perſuade her that you are in love, and 
that you are dying for her. 

Toby. And that J am dying for her! that's right, 
indeed | 

Sir Hum. But here ſhe comes—leave me to 
ſpeak firſt, | 

| Enter Emilia, 


Madam, I take the liberty, with my good Lord's 
1 to introduce my ſon. Toby, ſalute the 
ady. I have made bold, Madam, to propoſe a 
match between you and my ſon Toby ; and I dare 
recommend him to your Ladyſhip, for a youth of 
| fingular parts and ſobriety. 
Emilia. He does, indeed, ſeem to be of ſingular 
ſobriety ; I belieye, Mr. Toby, you never play'd 
truant, or robb'd an orchard in your life, 
Sir Hum. I'll anſwer for him, he never did. 
Emilia, To be free with you, Sir Humphry, I 
ſhould not like him the worſe, if he were a little 
more upon the rakiſh, provided he has no ten- 
dency to extravagancy. | 
Sir Hum. Madam, you may truſt him; extrava- 
gancy is not the vice of our family; frugality and 
induſtry are the arts I have train'd him up in; the 
arts by which our houſe flouriſhes ! we have been 
famous for them through generations. I can ſhew 
you, Madam, wrought beds, curtains, tapeſtry, the 
work of my great, great grandmother ; they roſe 
with the ſun, and work'd till his gaing down ; and 
all for the good of the family, rp: | 
Emilia, I fear, J ſhall be a diſgrace to ſuch in- 
duſtrious anceſtors : riſe with the ſun} mercy ! 
*twould kill me ;—and work till his going down |} 
I am ready to ſwoon away at the thoughts of % 
7 i 
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Sir Hum. Alas! Madam, you do not know how 
prevalent example is! it would delight your heart, 
Madam, to ſee in my family the daily inſtances of 
thrift and good houſewifry. 

Emilia. I ſuppoſe ſo, Sir Humphry, eſpecially 
in your houſe-keeping. 

Sir Hum. Madam, you ſhall have no reaſon to 
find fault with my houſe-Keeping : I can't promiſe 
you ragouſts, and fricaſees, and kick-ſhaws of that 
ſort ; but you'll meet with a ſubſtantial family diſh 
every day ; wholeſome Engliſh food ! ſuch as was 
eat in good Queen Beſs's days! I aſſure you, Ma- 
dam, we don't live upon frogs and muſhrooms — 

Emilia, No, Sir Humphry ; but don't you hvein 
clouds and ſmoke? 1 have been ſo much uſed to 
breathe freely about St. James's, that I doubt I 
thall be ſtifled in the city. 

Sir Hum. Madam, you wrong the citizens : 'tis 
true, we have no Mall to walk in by owl-light, 
nor a Ring to trollround about, like children in fly- 


ing coaches at a fair: but, notwithſtanding, we of- 
ten take the benefit of the freſh air. 


Emilia. At Iſlington, I preſume! 

Sir Hum. Yes, Madam, at Iſlington. I have a houſe 
there, at your ſervice, juſt on the road, with trees 
before 1t, and the ſweeteſt little garden and arbour 
behind, you ever ſaw. Then we have our city di- 
verſions too, Madam: there's my Lord Mayor's 
ſhow, the Sheriff's feaſt, and the children of Chriſt- 
church hoſpital ; all very pretty ſights ! 

Emilia, Sir Aumphry, I am charm'd with the 
arguments you bring to make me happy: and then 
the credit of being allied to ſo reputable and rich 
a perſon as you are! 

Sir Hum. Madam, you do me too much honour ; 
I'll ſhew you, I'm generous, as well as rich, Ma- 
dam; I have. the fineſt ſet of china in England, to 
give you, and a purſe as long as my arm, of broad 
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pieces and gold medals, which my father and I 
have been picking up theſe hundred years; and I 
have the prettieſt Black in all London : and a— 
and a— and a thouſand fine things befides : but 
III leave you together; you'll agree it beſt by 
yourſelves. Madam, Iam your moſt obedient. 
[Exit Sir Humphry. 

Toby. Now, if I did but know what to ſay to 
her : juſt now, I thought, I had a world of things 
in my head. [ Aide. 

Emilia. Mr. Toby, you don't ſeem merry— 

Toby. No truly, I cannot ſay I am merry; you 
muſt know, I am mightily given to be melancholy, 
when 1 am alone. 

Emilia. But, Sir, you are not alone now ; if I 
may be thought company. 

Toby. Yes, that's true, as you ſay, Madam, I'm 
not alone neither. Plague on't! I wiſh my father 
were at Jericho for leaving me here! I muſt try to 
ſpeak to her, however. [ Hide. — Madam, an pleaſe 
you,— hem! hem! | 

Emilia. Sir! | 

Toby. I had it, in a manner, at my tongue's end, 
to ſay ſomething to you, as it were, of a certain affair, 
that istoſay, concerning certain points, about which 
my father, lately in diſcourſe, and therefore, for 
ſhortneſs ſake, without farther preamblings— 

Emilia. What would you pleaſe, Sir ? 

| Toby. Pray, Madam, could you tell me what o! 
clock it 1s? 

Emilia. Ves, Sir, I believe I can: it is ſome mi- 
nutes paſt ſeven, if my watch goes right. 

Toby. Say you lo ? but I can give you to under- 
ſtand one thing; there's nothing more uncertain 
than clocks and watches ; they differ mightily, at 
our part of the town, from what they are at yours. 
But rother day, now, for argument ſake, when I 
was in Cornhill, 'twas not half an hour after four; 
and 
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and when I came to Weſtminſter-abbey, it was 
juſt upon the ſtroke of five. | 

Emilia. The clocks might agree very well, not- 
withſtanding that : I ſuppoſe, you was half an hour 
going thither, for argument ſake. 

Toby. Yes, as you ſay, it may be ſo; it is true, 
I did not think of that. 

Emilia. T am ſurpris'd, a perſon of your ingenuity 
ſhould overlook ſuch a circumſtance. Good Sir, 
you'll excuſe me for laughing. 

Toby. Nay, if you are pleas'd, I am pleas'd too, 
Madam. I don't defire to know what you laugh 
at; I'm not curious after ſecrets, 

Emilia. No! and yet you ſeem to have found 
out a great many. 

Toby. Zooks ! I wiſh I was fairly off! I ſee, I 
cannot hold up the diſcourſe with her. 

He ſeems muſing. 

Emilia. A penny for your thoughts, Mr. Toby! 
What are you meditating upon ? 


Toby. A bite! I was thinking of nothing at all; 
there you was miſtaken, 


Emilia. Have you no ſweet-hearts in the city, 
Mr. Toby ? | 


Toby. Sweet-hearts! No, not that I know of. 

Emilia. What, was you never in love? 

Toby. I was to have been in love once; my fa- 
ther order'd me; but, I cannot tell how, it went off 
again. 

Emilia. J am inform'd, you are in love with me. 

Toby. Why, that's very true, I aſſure you; you 
may ſee it in my face, Miſtreſs Emilia. 

Emilia. Tis a very mournful one, indeed; and 
how long have you been in this ſad condition, Mr, 
Toby ? 

Toby. From the day you was at our houſe, Ma- 
dam: I have not been able to fleep a wink ever 
fince, upon the word of a citizen | 
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Emilia. Poor Mr. Toby! I believe ſo; you are 
ſo very much fallen away. 
Toby. Ol mightily, Madam! before that time I 
was very fat, and a great deal taller. | ho 
Emilia. This fool ſerves to reheve' my anxiety, 
and divert the thought of Severne. Which way 
ſha!l 1 explain his conduct? Can forgive ſuch an 
indignity offered to my honour? to court me as a 
ſtrumpet!— O! I ſhall loſe all patience—and yet 
I muſt ſuffer it, the better to obey my Lord's com- 
mands : reaſon tells me, I ought not to forgive ; 
but my heart ſays, I ſhall. [ Afeae. 
Toby. Odio ! ſhe is talking to herſelf ! I wiſh ſhe 
ben't a little befide her wits; I thought her dif- 
courſe to me was very whimſical. 


Enter Wormwood. 
Odſo! I'm glad of this; now I'll ſneak off, 
a Toby. 
Worm. Madam, I'm commanded, by my good 
Lord, to let you underſtand, that he defireth to 
ſpeak with you in/lantly. 
Emilia. You may tell your good Lord, I will 
wait upon him #n/tantly. 
Worm. I ſhall—graceful woman ! fweet woman! 
¶Aſide. | Exit Wormwood, 


Enter Colonel Severne. 

Col. Severne. I ſee, Madam, you are rectifying 
ſome accidental diſorder of your dreſs. 

Emilia. Tis an impertinent trouble I'm giving 
myſelf. | 

Col. Severne. Not ſo, Madam; for though theſe 
little adjuitments may add nothing to real beauty, 
yet, the very doing of them has ſomething ſo pretty 
in it, one could almoſt with, there were always ſome- 
thing or other amiſs about you. | 

Emilia. *Twas a mere trifle ; only my tucker 
| happen'd to be incommoded. 


Col, 
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Col. Severne. Ay, the tucker ! the wit of woman 
never appeat'd more than in that charming inven- 
tion of the tucker : what agreeable modeſty and 
ſweetneſs do you ſhew in compoſing it! 

Emilia. You have the art, Colonel, of ſtriking 
gallantry out of every thing but cannot ſtay 
with you; my Lord has ſent for me in haſte. 

Col. S rne. O! but the appointment ! let that 
be fixed, however: tell me, my dear, where, when, 
ſhall we be in private? 

Emilia. Pſhaw ! no where, never, not at all. 

Col. Severne. Nay, what do you mean ? You 
muſt let me know. At nine o'clock? 

Emilia. Well, well, at nine o'clock then. 

Col. Severne. To- night 

Emilia. Ay, ay, any night ; when you will, 

Col. Severne. But where ? 

Emilia. I don't know---In Lettice's chamber. 
How ſuddenly is this man chang'd from a tender 
lover, to a cruel deſtroyer! [ Aſide] (Exit Emilia. 

Col. Severne. T hat ſhe ſhould be No abandon'd 
creature! I know not what to reſolve on Perhaps, 
her behaviour is diflembled ; 1 muſt carry my en- 
quiries farther : ay, and here comes one likely 
enough to inform me, it I have but the addreſs to 
lead him into it. 


Enter Sir Harry Truelove, cræſſing tbe ſlage. 


Sir Harry, good Sir Harry, a word with you, 

Sir Harry. Twenty, if you pleaſe, Sir. 

Col. Severne. I have been talking with Emilia, 
Sir Harry, and find your ſucceſs with the Ladies to 
be ſuch, that I would give any thing for your re- 
ccipt, for a dying lover. Pd give the world to know 
how it is you make your advances. 

Sir Harry.] don't know; nabody takes leſs pains 
about women than 1 do. I'm perfectly indolent in 
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my endeavours to pleaſe them; but, for all that, the 
poor fools, I think, will be taken with me! 

Col. Severne. There's a love- potion, an enchant- 
ment, in all you ſmock-faced fellows do or ſay. 

Sir Harry. Sincerity and truth, Mr. Severne, 
have charms beyond youth, or beauty, or any 
thing. 

Col. Severne. It ought to be ſo : but, Sir Harry, 
be good-natur'd now, and tell me, How does your 
affair with Emilia go on ? have not you—have not 
you—1I doubt not, you are a proſperous ſuitor ; a 
ſoldier in love, whoſe ſervices have not gone unre- 
warded ? 

Sir Harry. What do you mean ? you are jealous, 
I believe. 

Col. Severne. Not], faith! you know my thoughts 
run upon women of quality : but what do you 
mean, Sir Harry? why ſo cautious ? In friendſhip, 
there ought to be no reſerve : come, you may ſafely 
truſt your thoughts with me. 

Sir Harry. All the world, indeed, are fond of part- 
ing with their ſecrets, when they can gratify their 
vanity by it. Well, what is it you would know? 

Col. Severne. Why, as to your intimacy with 


Emilia! She is laviſh in giving you opportunities, 


and I'm convinc'd, you don't want the ſkill to im- 
prove them, 

Sir Harry. She allows me, I own, to trifle about 
her, to be fond of her parrot, to play with her fan, 
to fancy her dreſs ; and, | think, ſhe is ſcarce an- 
gry when I praiſe her ſhape or complexion. 

Col. Severne. Is this all ! No, no, Sir Harry, ſuch 


gallantries are agreeable only as they lead to more 
ſolid pleaſures: theſe amuſements are but the pre- 
ludes to what we truly deſire. 


Sir Harry. You are a very intelligent perſon— 


J ſee he is jealous of Emilia l' teaſe him for it 
CA/ide. ] —Well, Colonel, fince you will have it, I 
we 


Can 
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tan tell you, I may be vain; but, hark ye, not a 
word muſt he ſaid of this; if 1 heat on t, you how 
the conſequence. 

Col. Severne. You need not fear. — 

Sir Harry. Why then, to be frank with you, I 
have met with what moſt of all things pleaſes me 
in Emilia; ſhe is a moſt delicious creature! a 
ſweet bedfellow ; in faith, Sevetne— _ 

Col. Severne. How ! have you had her? really! 
Precious wanton ! This diſcovery, inſtead of eaſing 


my mind; the more diftracts it. [ Aide. 
Sir Harry, I ſee it works. | | [ Afeae. 


Col. Severre. But, ſure, you are only gallant, Sir 
Harry ; this 1s not true, on the honour of a gen- 
tleman ? | 

Sir Harry. Nay, if you doubt my honour, I have 
done. 

Col. Severre. Enough, Sir; L'. pay ſo much de- 
ference to your underſtanding, as to believe you 
above the mean vanity of trifling with a Lady's re- 
putation. 

Sir Harry, Hiſt! here's Beaufort. You ſhall 
know more of this intrigue another time: I de- 
pend on your ſecrecy. How Sir Harry. 


Enter Beaufort. 


Col. Sæverne. Beaufort, you are come luckily : 
have you got a draffght made of thoſe ſham writ- 
ings, and feigned letters, as I defir'd ? Emilia is 
impatient to have them; and; in the light I now ſee 
her, I am on fire to deliver them: ſhe has appointed 
me to meet at nine this evening. 

Beauf. Is it poſhble ! But, Charles, you do not 
mean to go through with this affair; you are more 
a man of honour, than to be the inſtrument of her 


undoing. 
I's Cal. 
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Col. Severne. Gad! Beaufort, I am turn'd wild, 
a very ſavage !—Go through with it !—Yes, yes; 
I'm too great an epicure m love, to refuſe ſo luxu- 
rious an entertainment ! the fruit is ſo tempting, I 


would ſnatch, and taſte, though death enſued, — 


Beauf. Think better on't! *tis your paſhon ſpeaks, 
not your reaſon. You'll ruin her for ever. 

Col. Severne. Alas! Beaufort, ſhe is ruin'd al- 
ready. Sir Harry Truelove has confeſs'd to me his 
whole affair with her; there is more in't than we 
expected ; and, you may depend on't, he has had 
from her every thing in her power to grant. 

Beauf. Unfortunate Emilia ! Well, Charles, 
though you cannot enjoy Emilia's fortune, 'twill be 
ſomething to be in poſſeſſion of her charms, 


« The world, perhaps, with reaſon, will approve 
* Your good and bad ſucceſs at once in love: 

«© Who would not count it fortunate in life, 

«© To finda miſtreſs, where he loſtawife?” | Exeunt. 
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— Enter Wormwood and Toby. 


Worm. O ME, Mr. Toby; I am not often ſo- 

profuſe of my maſter's goods; but, to 
oblige a friend, and embgfſfien you in your ad- 
drefles to your miſtreſs, I have brought you a cup 


of ſuch wine—ſuch wine, Mr. Toby— — 


Toby. What do you call it ? 
Worm. They call it Nonſuch, alias Tokay ; verily, 


the thought of it maketh me facetious—My ſervice 


Toby. Fakins ! it's rare good ! I find myſelf light- 
ſomer already. | 
Warm. 
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Worm. Say you ſo 2 My ſervice to you again, 
then—This is the wine, Mr. Toby, that your Popes 
and Cardinals drink : it 1s a juice of incomparable 
efficacy, and it cauſeth grave men to utter pleaſant 
ſentences. 

Toby. Special liquor, I affure you, Mr. Worm- 
wood: Prieſt port is a fool to it. 

Worm. Come, t'other glaſs—'twill give you 
courage; 'twill make your words run as glib as 
oil, as glib as oil, Mr. Joby. 

Toby. Nay, for that matter, if it were not for my 
being ſo baſhful, I could be as witty as other peo- 

le. | 
l Worm. Fear not: this wine 1s a ſpecific cure for 
baſhfulneſs— Here's good ſucceſs to you, Mr. 
Toby, _ 

Toby. Zooks ! I am clear another ſort of a man 
already, as you ſay, and ſhe ſhall find it; let her 
look to herſelf; let her look to herſelf, Mr. Worm 
wood, | 

Worm. Well ſaid, Mr. Toby ; don't be backward 
in your own juſt commendations z modeſty brings 
no good to any body. ; 

Toby. Let her look to herſelf, I ſay: Pm for her 

Worm. Speak your good qualities with confi- 
dence ; let her know who you are, and what you 
are, Now, Mr. Toby, now make up to her briſkly ; 
I'll ſtand by you, and put in my ſeaſonable word; 
ſhe ſometimes minds what I ſay, 


Enter Emilia. 


Emilia. Mr. Toby, I have been told that you 
are ſecretly, and in your heart, a wit; only your 
father forces you upon trade. 

Toby. Ho! ho! fince ſhe has heard of me, I'II 
over ſhoes, over boots. [ 4/ide. I ſwear, Madam, 
D 3 I don't 
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Col. Severne. Gad! Beaufort, I am turn'd wild, 
a very ſavage !—Go through with it !—Yes, yes; 
I'm too great an epicure m love, to refuſe ſo luxu- 
rious an entertainment ! the fruit is ſo tempting, I 


would ſnatch, and taſte, though death enſued, — 


Beauf. Think better on't! *tis your paſſion ſpeaks, 
not your reaſon. Vou'll ruin her for ever. 

Col. Severne. Alas! Beaufort, ſhe is ruin'd al- 
ready. Sir Harry Truelove has confeſs'd to me his 
whole affair with her; there is more in't than we 
expected; and, you may depend on't, he has had 
from her every thing in her power to grant. 

Beauf. Unfortunate Emilia ! Well, Charles, 
though you cannot enjoy Emilia's fortune, 'twill be 
ſomething to be in poſſeſſion of her charms, | 


« The world, perhaps, with reaſon, will approve 
«* Your good and bad ſucceſs at once in love: 

«© Who would not count it fortunate in life, 

« Tofindamiſtreſs, where he loſt awife?“ | Exeunt. 


U 


_— * — i 


ACT IV. SCENT 1. 


— Enter Wormwood and Toby. 


Worm. O ME, Mr. Toby; I am not often ſo- 

profuſe of my maſter's goods; but, to 
oblige a friend, and embgien you in your ad- 
drefles to your miſtreſs, I have brought you a cup 


of ſuch wine—ſuch wine, Mr. Toby— - 


Toby. What do you call it ? 


. 


Worm. They call it Nonſuch, alias Tokay ; verily, 


the thought of it maketh me facetious—My ſervice 
7 to YOu. 


Toby. Fakins ! it's rare good! I find myſelf light- 
ſomer already. 
| | Worm. 
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Worm. Say you ſo? My ſervice to you again, 
then—This is the wine, Mr. Toby, that your Popes 
and Cardinals drink : it 1s a juice of incomparable 
efficacy, and it cauſeth grave men to utter pleaſant: 
ſentences. 

Toby. Special liquor, I aſſure you, Mr. Worm- 
wood: Prieſt port is a fool to it. 

Worm, Come, tother glaſs—'twill give you 
courage ; 'twill make your words run as glib as 
oil, as glib as oil, Mr. T oby. 

Toby. Nay, for that matter, if it were not for my 
being ſo baſhful, I could be as witty as other peo- 

le. 
hs Worm. Fear not : this wine 1s a ſpecific cure for 
baſhfulneſs—Here's good ſucceſs to you, Mr. 
Toby. a 

Toby. Zooks ! I am clear another ſort of a man 
already, as you fay, and ſhe ſhall find it; let her 
look to herſelf; let her look to herſelf, Mr. Worm- 
wood, 

Worm. Well ſaid, Mr. Toby ; don't be backward 
in your own juſt commendations; modeſty brings 
no good to any body. | 

Toby. Let her look to herſelf, I ſay: Pm for her 

Worm. Speak your good qualities with confi- 
dence ; let her know who you are, and what you 
are, -Now, Mr. Toby, now make up to her briſkly ; 
I'll ſtand by you, and put in my ſeaſonable word; 
ſhe ſometimes minds what I lay, 


Enter Emilia. 


Emilia. Mr. Toby, I have been told that you 
are ſecretly, and in your heart, a wit; only your 
father forces you upon trade. | 

Toby. Ho! ho! fince ſhe has heard of me, 111 
over ſhoes, over boots. [ Aide. I ſwear, Madam, 
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I don't know whether I have wit or no: but my 
father ſuſpects me fadly ; ; he's always bidding me 
avoid it, but I can't forbear, as he ſays. 

Emilia. I have heard there are abundance of 
young gentlemen ſpoil'd by a croſs education a- 
gainſt their genius ; and, if I am not miſtaken, the 
laſt Lord-mayor's ſhow, under a hat and feather 
and a lac'd coat, I ſaw that gay face and ſpruce 
perſon. 

Toby. O! Madam, I have been a Soldier I beg 
my own pardon—l have been an Officer in the 
Trained-bands this three or four years; and if our 
next ſhips come home well, I don't queſtion but J 
ſhall be Lieutenant Colonel of our regiment. 

Emilia. Why then, I find, Mr. Toby, that you 
city-ſoldiers, though you ſerve by land, run no ha- 
Zard but at ſea, 

Toby. Right, Madam Emilia! Why, you area wit, 
as well as I; we ſhould make a rare couple. 

Emilia. Your ſervant, Mr. Toby ; you are too 
complaiſant. 

Worm. Madam, Mr. Toby can be diverting, when 

he pleaſes. 
Toby. I proteſt, Madam, now I ſee you are fo 
pretty- FR gs d—though when I firſt came in I 
was afraid ſo much as to ſhew you my wit—but 
now I can ſhew my wit and valour too. 

Emilia. Your valour, Mr. Toby ! what, againſt a 
woman, your valour ! ! you are not going to draw 
upon me ? 

Toby. No, no, there's no danger in our valour, 
Madam; we only exerciſe; we never fight in earneſt; 
but, when I was taught in the Artillery-ground, I 
have wiſh'd any woman, that lov'd me, had ſeen me 
exerciſe ; for you muſt know, Madam, we are taught 
to turn about any manner of way, which ſoldiers 
call our facings ; but which, I think, would be a 
Petter word for making love, than making war : 


" 
* 
* 
— 
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as thus, To the front—Preſent—To the right 
then I preſent again—to the right—to the right— 
to the right. Vou ſee, Madam, you have me, and 
you have me not, every moment.——Now, while 
you are looking at me, you quite loſe me again. 
To the right about—There's nothing in it, Ma- 
dam, but keeping firm upon one heel : pr'ythee 
try it, Madam Emilia. 

Emilia. O, Mr. Toby, how can you ſay you love 
me, and would make a ſoldier of me ? Sure, you 
would not have me kill'd ? 

Toby. Why, Madam, an't I a ſoldier, and yet Ill 
neither kill, nor will be kill'd : but, upon ſecond 
thoughts, Madam, you are always a ſoldier, for you 
are always a-killing—there I was with you, Ma- 
dam. 

Emilia. This creature has ſo much vivacity, that, 
if he had not been an ideot, he had been a cox- 
comb. [ Aſide. 

Toby. Madam, you ſmile upon me; but I'm afraid 
you laugh at me, more than you admire me, 

Emilia. O, Mr. Toby ! a Lady muſt not fay, ſhe 
admires ; but I fincerely wonder at you. 

Toby. O! Madam, had you ſeen me, when I 
mounted the trenches in the Artillery-ground, how 
L laid about me ! and when | met a poor neighbour 
in arms, what raps I gave him | I broke the head 
of one fellow, that owed us money,in the laſt battle! 
you'd have wonder'd, indeed, then, Madam. 

Form, Truſt me, 'the youth will prevail : the 
virtues of Tokay are great. Aſide. 

Toby. There's one piece of ſoldiery, Madam, 
that I would act againſt you, if yon would give me 
leave, 

Emilia. Really, you are ſuch a terrible man, I'm 
afraid to aſk you what that is. 
Toby. Why, Madam, I would preſent my arms, 
do you ſee, Madam, againſt thoſe bright eyes, that 
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have wounded me, do you fee, Madam; and then 
Madam, inſtead of firing upon you; ;—do you mind 
me, Madam, —Fd bring my muſket to club, as 
thus—and then, by furprize, run away with you, 
as thus — 
Emilia. Hold! hold! Mr. Toby; we have our 
artillery, and inſtruments of war, as well as you. 
She gives bim a rap with her fan. 
Str, Ill ſhew the exerciſe of the fan, 


Come, 


whick i is a woman's valour. 


Toby. 


dam. 


[ Catches her in his arms. 


Will you ſo, Madam? with all my heart. 
I believe, I might venture to fight with you, though 
I were naked—There I was with you again, Ma- 


Now for your valour 


Emilia. Thus, then, I handle my fan—now 1 un- 
furl it gradually; you ſee, Sir, you have me and you 


have me not; 


now you have loft me ; but here you 


have me again: now you ſee me by a fide glance, 


and here J kill you at full glare. 


Worm. He | he! in truth, I'm pleaſed with her 


folly. 


| A/ide.. 


Emilia Now, Mr. Toby, be upon your guard; 


now I diſcharge my fan full at you. | 
[ She cracks it in his face. 


There's a report for you, half as loud as a gun— 
courage, courage, 


you mind me, Sir, I recover my fan—1 pound my 


fan— 


fire. 


Hel he! 


Sir! 


there is no danger Do 


Worm. Madam, Mr. Toby can ſtand a Lady's 


Emilia. There is one more action 1 would ſhew 
you, Mr. T oby. 


'T 


oby. J an't afraid to aſk you what it is. 


Emilia, Why, that 1s, Mr. Toby, the flutter of the 
fan. Now this, for example, is the indolent flut- 
rer—this the diſdainful one—and this, Mr. Toby, 
18 the furious—the furious the furious flutter. 


[ She drives him abaut. 


O! Sir, 


— 
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O! Sir, I aſſure you, the fan is a formidable wea- 
pon; and I underſtand the menage of it, as well as 
any coquette in London. 

Toby. Coquette ! that's a pretty word; I never 
heard on't before: I wiſh, Madam, you'd be fo 
kind as to tell me what it means. 

Emilia. Why, Mr. Toby, there's a true and a 
falſe coquette: the true coquette is a creature 
whom nature, not art, has made innocently care- 
leſs ; ſhe does not ſeem to know what ſhe is doing, 
yet does nothing wrong, and is pleaſed to be ad- 
mired, but at no pains for it :—her mimick, the 
falſe coquette, rather than not ſeem free, will be, 
indecent ; and perpetually miſtakes nonſenſe and 
abſurdity, for lite and air,—But here comes Colo- 
nel Severne - Let me ſee, aye, right, it muſt be 
ſo—Hark ye, Mr. Toby, as ſoon as Colonel Se- 


verne appears, take me by the hand, and lead me 
Out. 


Enter Colonel Severne and Beaufort. 


Col. Severne, I hope, Madam, we don't interrupt 
you : perhaps you have buſineſs, and would be 
private? 

Emilia. No, Sir, not till nine o'clock. We were 
juſt a-going. I 

[Exeunt Emilia, Toby, and Wormwood. 

Col. Severne. Sdeath! that's the ſignal ! Is not 
ſhe a brave girl, Beaufort ? Not till nine o'clock ! 
did you mind that ? | 

Beauf. 1did ; 'tis now almoſt that time, 

Col. Severne. Would it were come ! Pm impa- 
tient to be in her arms, and every other thought and 
thing is irkſome to me. 

Beauf. Compoſe yourſelf; you fee the perplexity 
the day gives you ; the houſe is full of people, and 
every apartment is open to every body; you muſt 


expect 
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expect to meet with fifty interruptions and imper- 
tinencies. 

Col. Severne. Aye, and here comes one of them 
—Pr'ythee get rid of the old fellow as faſt as you 
can; I muſt return here immediately, to meet Emi - 
lia. | [ Exit Colonel Severne. 


Enter Sir Humphry. 


Sir Hum. I hope, Mr. Beaufort, I have not diſ- 
oblig'd you, by refuſing you my daughter: it is 
not that I want a due reſpect for men of merit. 

Beauf. I can't blame you, Sir Humphry, for 
conſulting your children's good according to your 
own judgement ; but I wonder you don't think of 
ſettling them, and retiring from buſineſs and noiſe. 
I wonder you are not weary of growing rich. 

Sir Hum. Why truly, Mr. Beaufort, I ſhould be 
glad to live quiet and eaſy in my old days; but 
then people would ſay, I was idle: it is not for the 
ſake of money altogether that I continue in bufi- 
neſs, but to keep up a reputation: if it were not 
for that, why ſhould I fatigue myſelf ? I want for 
nothing. 

Beauf. True, Sir Humphry ; for you are too 
wiſe a man to make the wants of others your own. 

Sir Hum. It has always been a principle with me, 
to mind myſelt and my own affairs, 


Enter Toby. 


So, Toby —what ſay you, Mr. Beaufort; is not 
my ſon a youth of good expectation ? 

Beauf. A miracle, Sir Humphry ! his face is a 
comment upon your doctrine. | 

Sir Hum. The boy, indeed, forms his counte- 
nance moſt exquiſitely, and he does it without 


ſtudy. 
28 Beauf, 
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Beauf. He that can look thus extempore, may 
carry the world before him. 

Sir Hum. Why, the lad promiſes well, I confeſs ; 
and has but one fault, Mr. Beaufort. 

Beauf. One fault ought to be forgot, among 
many virtues. 

Sir Hum. It is only when he forgets himſelf; he 
is apt ſometimes to brighten up into a ridiculous 
pertneſs, which, I greatly fear, will be miſconſtrued 
for wit. 

Beauf. Your fears, Sir Humphry, are not un- 
reaſonable. 

Sir Hum, In the main, like other perſons of weight 
and gravity, he does not taſk much; but then he 
has it in him, 

Toby. Yes, that I can tell you ; I have a world of 
thoughts, that I keep ro myſelf. 

Sir Hum. Keep them to thyſelf ſtill, Toby; be not 
too profuſe even of words ; parſimony is a virtue 
in all things—This, Mr. Beaufort, is my way of 
thinking; not that I would be reckoned covetous; 
but, as I faid, this is my way of thinking — Well, 
Toby, and how goes your courtſhip on? do you 
ſeem to have made any impreſſion on the Lady? 

Toby. O! father, things go ſwimmingly ; I am 
a made man. 

Sir Hum. Then, I find, you puſhed it home 

Toby. No, I thought it more adviſcable to let 
that alone til we are married. 

Sir Hum. What's that? O my confcience, a dou- 
ble entendre ! a double entendre, Mr. Beaufort! He 
has been aiming ſeveral times before ; but this is 
a manifeſt quibble ! *tis down-right— 

Beauf. Don't diſturb yourſelf, Sir Humphry : 
wit in a citizen, like dulneſs in a witty man, may be 
* ſometimes. 

' Toby. Yes, yes, father, you may be caſy ; I be- 
lieve 1 am almoſt at my wits end. 
Sir 
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Sir Hum. What again! why, firrah, firrah !—Mr, 
Beaufort, it is wonderful to confider the pravity 
which is in human nature! Now this boy is witty 

h againſt the force of education, againſt the force of 
cuſtom ! 1 never ſet him an cxample in all my life. 

Beauf. You are too {evere, Sir Humphry. Wit, 

erhaps, when it is a contracted vice, and the ef- 
te& of much labour and induſtry, deſerves cenſure ; 
but in Mr. Toby tis mere original fin. 

Sir Hum. Hark ye me, firrah ; let me hear but 
the tenth part of a jeſt from you after to-day —and 
III diſinherit you. 


Enter Lettice in hurry, and pulls Beaufort by the 
leeue. 

Lettice, For Heaven's ſake, Sir ! carry off the old 
gentleman and his ſon to ſome other room. Mr. 
Severne ſent me to you 1n haſte ; he wants to ſpeak 
a word to my miſtreſs in private: and the houſe ſo 
ſwarms with people, they have no place but this, 
and their buſineſs requires the preſent minute— 
Lord, i ord | I'm quite out of breath !— 

Beauf, Very well | 4fide. — l find, Sir Humphry, 
it is taken ill that we ſeparate ourſelves from the 
company, whoare amufing themſelves with viewing 
my Lord's pictures in the gallery; ſhall we join 
them? | 

Sir Hum. With all my heart, good Mr. Beau- 
fort, with all my heart! Sir, I'll wait upon you. 

Toby, Pſhaw ! Pictures! I had rather be up to the 
elbows in a good rump of beef. | | Ade. 

[ Excunt Beaufort, Sir Humphry, and Toby, 
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Enter Emilia. 


Emiha. Lettice, you are not to enquire into the 
reaſons of my conduct, nor to alk me why I have 
appointed to meet Col. Severne, or, why I ſend you 
in my place : neceſſity forces me to go into this ex- 

pedient, 
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dient, that I may come at a ſecret, on a know- 
ledge of which all my happineſs depends. 

Lettice. Madam, I am ſatisfied, 

Emilia. And do you think you can perſonate me, 
fo as to avoid the leaſt ſuſpicion ? 

Lettice. My life for yours, Madam, I'll manage 
it ſo, the Colonel ſhall not have the leaſt doubt but 
that your Ladyſhip's own very ſelf is there in per- 
fon ; he ſhall believe he talks to you, touches you, 
and has you in his arms — What did I fay ! Lord! 
I'm frightened! an unlucky thought comes croſs me 
on a ſudden, 

Emilia. What's the matter ! whatare you afraid of ! 

Lettice. J hope your Ladyſhip will not * diſ- 
pleaſed : only Madam, if ſo be 

Emilia. Pr ythee, | don't trifle; ſpeak plainly to me. 

Lettice. You can't be but ſenſible, Madam, in 
caſes of this nature— 

Emilia, What does the creature mean? can't you 
ſpeak ? 

Lettice. In ſhort then, Madam, you know the Co- 
lonel is young and eager ; he'll come full of ex- 
pectation, and in all likelihood will be for ſeizing 
what he wants without ceremony : now, Madam, 
what I fear is, if in this caſe any misfortune ſhould 
happen— 

Emilia. What do you ſay ? 

Lettice. I ſay, Madam, if any misfortune ſhould 
happen. 

Emilia. Has no misfortune happened already? are 

you ſure of that? ha! why do you bluſh ?—O' my 
conſcience | I'm afraid to truſt this wench; I may 
be the inſtrument of her doing what 1 abhor to 
think of myſelf! | muft keep my eye upon her! 
[ Aide. } Well, Lettice, don't be concerned. 

Lettice. Rather than diſoblige your Ladyſhip, I 
would run any hazard. 

Emilia. You are very complaiſant. Mind methen; 
if the Colonel ſhould be ſo extremely rude as you 


3 | apprehend, 
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bring miſchief upon me, 
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apprehend, keep him at a diftance with reſerves 
and guards, ſo as - you know what I aim at. 

Lettice, O Lord! Madam, all that is as natural to 
one — 

Emilia. Gain as much time as you can this way ; 
and, when you can decently carry it no farther, pre- 
tend to hear ſome noiſe or diſturbance, and, in a 
diſſembled fright, ſlip away from him by the back- 


ſtairs. 


Lettice. I will do my beſt endeavour, Madam. 

Emilia. | looking on ber walch. ] Bleſs me! the time 
is juſt come; I expect him every minute—do you 
think your cloaths may not be diſcerned by the 
moon- light? | 

Lettice. If you pleaſe, Madam, I'll flip on your 
white ſattin night-gown, and your Mechlin night- 
cloaths. 

Emilia. Aye, do ſo, and tie on the cherry- coloured 
croſs-knot I wore yeſterday : and, do you hear, Let- 
tice, clap a large patch on the left fide here, and 
another here; and, mind me, Lettice, put on 2 
ſarſenet-hood, to ſhade your face. 

Lettice. It ſhall be done, Madam. 

Emilia. Go then, and get yourſelf ready imme- 
diately. 

Lettice. In an inſtant, Madam. Now Heaven 
ſend good luck l it would fret one to the heart 
to kave it all come to nothing. LAſide. 
| [ Exit Lettice, 

Enter Colonel Severne. 

Emilia, O Lord ! are you come already? I ſwear 
you frightened me! | | 

Col. Severne. Gad! how ſhe charms me ! the 
courage of men in danger is not fo lovely, as theſe 
pretty female terrors—come, my ſoul, I ſhall ſoon 
eaſe you of your fears. | 

Emilia. I can't imagine what it is you defign ; 
pray, let me be off of this affair: you'll certainly 


Col. 
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Col. Severne, Miſchief, my life! Yow'll look ten 
times handſomer in ten minutes: O! you cannot 
conceive what a glow of beauty you'll get. 

Emilia. Fiddle-faddle! I know you'll be rude ; 
you'll ruffle me, or tear my cloaths, or ſpoil my 
head-dreſs, or do me one hurt or other, 

Col. Severne. Fear not; indeed, Il be wondrous 
well-bred, 

Emilia, Ho] ho! I think I am fleepy ! Well, Ul 
go lie down on the bed a little white. 

Col. Severne. And mayn't I follow ? 

Emilia. No, no, I charge you don't—Upon my 
life, I'll lock you out. 


{ She runs out, followed haſtily by Colonel Severne. 
SCENE changes to Lettice's Apartment. 


Re-enter Emilia and Colonel Severne. 


Emilia. Go, you brute; you have made me tire 
myſelf— Well, poſitively, I will not go in with you, 

Col. Severne. Nay, then I muſt force you. 

[ He takes hold of her. 

Emilia. Yes, yes, I will, I will, I will—but you 
ſhall promiſe me not to look in my face. 

Col. Severne. Upon my honour. 

Emilia. Then ſtay here a minute, and I'll give yau 
notice, by a tap upon the door, when you may 
come in—but make no noiſe, I beg you : be very 
ſilent. [Emilia 2vithdraws into the inner room. 

Col. Severne. You ſhall praiſe my diſcretion 
Now let me conſider ! what is it | am going about? 
why, what moſt men go about ſometimes, old and 

young, prieſts and laymen, ſaints and finners ! But, 
after all, I ſhall only have another's leavings—Mark 
Antony had no more—Ay, but if the ſhould make 


great deal todo, and buſtle about it let her—ſo— 
am ſummoned. | Goes in. 


Enter 
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Enter Wormwood with a hey. 


Worm. If 1 miſtake not, I over-heard ſomebody 
in Lettice's apartment : my mind ſtrongly miſgives 
me, that ſhe is not faithful unto me ; I will advance 
ſoftly, and look in Looks in] O the harlot | the 
wicked harlot ! behold, ſhe is in ſecret with a ſin- 
ner! Ah! miſerable Wormwood ! how art thou a- 
buſed. [Weeps| © [ Coming out. 

Col. Severne. Retire, my life ! we are interrupt- 
ed—Who is there? What, Wormwood ! what, in 
the devil's name, brought you here ? 

Worm. Give not thyſelf up to curſing. 

Col. Severne. Tell me, you old formal rogue, 
what buſineſs you have here; or, by Heaven, V1I1— 

Worm. Rather, what bufineſs haſt thou here ? 


What haſt thou to do with the ſweet-heart of my 


boſom ? Thou haſt ſown diſcord between me, and 
my beloved : yea, I ſuſpect thou haſt polluted her. 

Col. Severne. What does the old fellow mean? 
what would thy myſterious diſcourſe aim at ? 

Worm. 1 ſay, thou haſt treacherouſly ſhared with 
me in things which ought not to be ſhared, and 
therein made the remembrance of paſt joys bitter 
unto me. I have beheld her iniquity ; I have ſeen 
her falſhood. | aithleſs woman! that ever I ſhould 
put truſt in a harlot | 

Col. Severne. A harlot ! Why, haſt thou known 
her? Her! the ſame, that was with me? 

Worm. Verily, I know ſo much of that very ſame 
I ſaw with thee, that my ſoul is grieved with ſeeing 
thee there. 

Col. Severne. It cannot be! tell me again: 
haſt thou? what is that thou knoweſt ? 

Worm. Be not wroth, and I will inform thee— 


what I know is, that I caught thee where I had 


much rather have been myſelf? | Weeps] O eyes 
would ye had not ſeen! O cars! would 7 had 
NOE 
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not heard ! or Alas! what is vanity ? what 
is fin? it is even like unto a whip-ſyllabub, or as 
the froth. of the ſea. 

Col. Severne, Damn your cant ! No cant, vil- 
lain! let me have plain Engliſh ; tell me directly, 
tell me what you mean, or ['I]l cut your throat, 
you dog! [ Draws his ſoord, 

Worm. Oh lord! Sir, have patience; have 
mercy on me. and I will tell you---- | 

Col. Severne. Tell me truth, or, by heaven, 
Pl cleave you 

Worm. Why, that ſame lady and I have really, 
through frail nature, alen an earneſt of more ho- 
neſt joys to come; we have- pray forgive me. 

[ Falls on bis knees. 

Col. Severne.. is enough---Go your way; but 
not a word of this, as you value your life, not a 
word on't, 

Worm. No, not a word, not a word, dear Sir. 
God be with you. Exit Wormwood. 
Enter Lettice. 

Lettice. Sir, Sir. 

Col. Severne. So, pretty Miſtreſs Lettice; what 
have you to ſay to me? 

Lettice, Sir, I am come from my miſtreſs.; ſhe 
defires to ſpeak with you, half an hour hence, 
without fail. 

Col. Severne. What, here? 

Lettice. No, Sir, in the inner room, where 
ſhe will be ready to receive you ; the door will be 
left open for you to go in. 

Col. Severne. A truſty confident, on my word ! 
Very well, child ; you may inform your lady, I 
will certainly wait upon her-----But harkye, Ler- 
tice | come, my dear, I know you are acquainted 
with your lady's ſecrets; pray, did you never 
carry meſſages of this ſort to Sir Harry Truelove ? 

Lettice. Lord, Sir, J wonder how you can put 
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ſuch queſtions to one ! If a body was to tell all 


| thoſe things, one ſhould have one's neck twiſted 


round one. 

Col. Severne. O you dear little jade ! what traſh 
do women intruſt their affairs with ! for half a 
piece, this creature would betray all her miſtreſs's 
intrigues to me---But I know enough already. 

| [ Aide. 

Lettice. O goodneſs heart! Sir, Sir, now I pro- 
teſt, I had like to have forgot half my errand ! I 
was to have ſpoke to you, Sir, about———about 
ſome papers. 

Col. Severne. I know what you mean: ſhe ſhall 
have them immediately: be ſure you tell your lady, 
I' be very punctual. [Exit Col. Severne. 

Lettice. Ves, Sir—Ay, and ſo will I be punc- 
tual too. 

Enter Emilia. | 
- Emilia, Now, Lettice, what does the Colonel 
ſay? will he come? 

Leitice. Madam, he ſays, he will wait upon 
you without fail: he ſeems overjoyed 

Emilia. Overjoyed ! Confuſion! how inordinate 
and libertine a creature is man! Well, Lettice, 
you ſee, I ſtand in need of your aſſiſtance once 
more; you muſt be ready to meet the Colonel 
again at the time appointed : but be very cau- 
dious — 

Je tice. Do not diſtruſt me, Madam; I'll war- 
ant you, I'll top my part. 

Emilia. Dreſs yourſelf in the ſame manner as 
before, and follow the inſtructions I have given 
you very exactly; I'll provide, you ſhall come to 
no harm. 

Lettice. You may be eaſy, Madam; I can take 
care of myſelt—T with her Ladyſhip would mind 
her own concerns, and not. be ſo very anxious 
about me ! e Ade. 

| Emilia, 
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Emilia. Be ſure, I ſay, to be very careful. 

Lettice. Lord, lord, Madam! 

Emilia. Madam 

Lettice. Nay, nothing, Madam; only your 
Ladyſhip is pleaſed to uſe me, as if I were a 
child ; or as if there were ſomething very uncom- 
mon in theſe things. 

Emilia. Why, is there not ? 

Leitice. Not that I know of indeed, Madam: 
I hope, your Ladyſhip won't take it ill; but I have 
lived in very good families, and been in many 
creditable ſervices, before I had the honour to 
come to your Ladyſhip, ſo that one cannot well 
be ſuppoſed to be very ignorant of the world. I 
was ſome years with my Lady Mechlin, and be- 
fore with my Lady Tarniſh, and afterwards with 
the Counteſs of Evergreen, and ſeveral other per- 
ſons of quality, and people of the firſt rank ; than 
whom nobody lived in more eſteem ; and yet, to 
my knowledge, they had all their ſecrets. 

Emilia. Is it ſo ? I aſk your pardon. 

Lettice. I can aſſure you, Madam, nothing in 
this world ſo common ; I never knew it otherwiſe. 
In ſhort, Madam, I cannot conceive, if ladies had 
no affairs, what occaſion they could have for us. 

Emilia. Hold your tongue, you grow imper- 
tinent—Let me conſider no, none can cenſure 
me—i1t is a neceſſary, though little reparation, I 
am meditating for my injured honour ; all honeſt 
and impartial minds will acquit me in what I do. 

« Ev'n he, the cruel author of my flame, 
„ So harmleſs a revenge ſhall bluſh to blame: 

« Let this ſight e ee his crime o' ertake; 


* And then I'll grieve to death for Severne's 
ſake,” | 
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ACT V. SCENE I. 


Enter Colonel Severne ak Beaufort, 


Col. Severne. QIR Harry Truelove your rival, 
ſaid you ? That's unlucky ; my 

father pays him a great regard, and, no doubt, 
would gladly diſpoſe of his daughter ſo much to 
her advantage. - 

Beauf. 'Then I am loft. 

Col. Severne. I thought Sir Harry had never 
ſeen my ſiſter, | 

Beauf. He ſays he has often ſeen her in the 
country, at a relation's houſe ; *tis there, per- 
haps, he may have fallen in love with her. 

Col. Severne, But what reaſons have you for 
theſe fears? 

Brau. He has himſelf inadvertently betrayed 
his deſigns to me. But you are in haſte to go to 
your appointment. 

Col. Severne. Yes, Emilia will expect me ſoon. 

Beauf. Well, but one word then. Sir Harry's 
views muſt be unravelled, if one knew how to do 
it; could you adviſe me? | 

Col. Severne. Let me ſee; if in converſation 
with Sir Harry you affect to ſpeak flightingly of 

Charlotte, you may perhaps form ſome judgment 
from the temper he ſhews on that occaſion. 

Beauf. Ihe thought is happy. 8 
Col. Severne. And ſee! an opportunity offers; 
here he is. . [ Exit Severne. 
Enter Sir Harry. | 
Sir Harry. What, Beaufort, for ever thought- 
ful and penſive! till retired, though in public 
Beau. 
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Beauf. Faith, Sir Harry, I was thinking of my 
Miſtreſs, my dear Charlotte. 


Sir Harry. Then you have been agreeably en- 
tertained? | 

Beauf. Heaven knows! it is for the laſt time. 

Sir Harry. This is ſurpriſing ! You'll excuſe my 
curioſity, if I wiſh to be acquainted with your rea- 
ſons for it. 

Beauf. Sir Harry, I dare intruſt you with all 
my concerns: in a word then, I ſee no likelihood 
of ſucceſs; the bars that Iie againſt me are inſu- 

perable ; and theretore I have determined, by force 
of reaſon, to ſet myſelf at liberty: for why ſhould 
I pine after a good, that flies from me ? why pur- 
ſue a happineſs, that eludes my hopes? I am con- 
fident you will not blame me. | 


Sir Harry. I blame you! not I indeed! I think 
*tis a very manly reſolution. 

Beauf. That is my judgment of it: for the fu- 
ture, I purpoſe to live as you do, follow my plea- 
ſures, drink, wench, and range at freedom. 

Sir Harry. You'll do mighty well. But I 
thought, Sir; you admired Charlotte to fuch a de- 
gree 
n Beauf. No, faith, Sir Harry, I never conſi- 
dered her as an object greatly to be admired. 

Sir Harry. Perhaps you never loved her:? 


Beauf. Yes, I did; but I cannot tell how to 
account for it. 


Sir Harry. Account for it ! It is not unnatural, 


ſure, to be in love with a lady of her beauty and 
accompliſhents? 


Beauf. | don't know. 
Sir Harry, A perſon of lefs diſcernment than 


you could, perhaps, explain ſuch an effect from 
very reaſonable cauſes. 


Beauf. I cannot tell 
Sir Harry. Cannot tell! why, is not ſhe geateel ? 


E 3 Leauf. 
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Pray, Sir, what fault do you find with her? 
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Beauf. I think, I have ſeen much genteeler 
women. | 

Sir Harry. Some people affect a ſtrange ſingu- 
larity in their opinions, as if nothing could be a 
mark of one's wit but differing from all the reſt of 
the world. 

Beauf. Sdeath ! *tis as I ſuſpect; he's in love 
with her. [ AHfeae. 

Sir Harry. Surely, Mr. Beaufort, you do not 
think her wholiy to be deſpiſed? You know ſhe 
ſings, and plays finely on the harpſichord ; nay, I 
have heard you yourſelf ſay ſo. 

Beauf. Muſic-maſters, or ſongſters, may be 
pleaſed with ſuch accompliſhments but they are 
not for my taſte. 

Sir Harry. And ſhe ſpeaks French perfectly 
well. 

Beauf. I ſhould eſteem her as much for ſpeak- 
ing Welſh. 

Sir Harry. And nobody dances e but 
perhaps that may be no recommendation to you. 

Beauf. Not the leaſt : fidling and dancing give 
me no more diverſion than puſh-pin. 

Sir Harry. I ſhould be glad to know, Mr. Beau- 
fort, whar it is you eſteem an ornament in a female 
character; and what, in your judgment, makes a 
fine woman : ſhe that has charms for you, muſt 
be more than mortal. 

Beauf. No, Sir Harry, I'm not difficult to be 
pleaſed : though I am a critic in beauty, a very 
moderate ſhare ; of i it in a wife would content me. 

Sir Harry. What, then, has Charlotte none at 
all? not a moderate ſhare ? 

Beauf. I cannot compliment her ſo far, as to 
ſay I think her handſome, 

Sir Harry, Not handſome! A puppy ! not 
handſome ! An impertinent puppy! [Aide.— 


Beauf, 
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Beauf. I find no fault: it may be my want of 
Judgement. 

Sir Harry. She has fine eyes, white teeth, a 
good complexion, regular features 

Beauf. Notwithſtanding all this, I don't take 
her to be a beauty. 

Sir Harry. No, to be ſure; ſhe's neither ac- 
compliſhed, nor genteel, nor handſome, nor any 
thing elſe, Lord! I wonder how you came to 
fancy her. 

Bea. The girl is agreeable enough. 

Sir Harry. Agrceable ! O coxcomb, coxcomb! 
I could tear him to pieces! but 1 muſt keep my 
temper, for fear of diſcovering myſelf. Ade. 

 Beauf. Sir Harry, one would think you was in 
love with this lady : if I were of a ſuſpicious na- 
ture, I ſhould believe you to be my rival. 

Sir Harry. O!]! Beaufort, Beaufort! thou canſt 
not have a rival in my affect ions! [ 1/ede. 

Beauf. So violent an admiration would make 
one imagine you had a view to her yourſelf. 

Sir Harry. Provoking, and injurious! Do you 
then think me ſo baſe, as to profeſs friendthip, 
only to betray you? No, Sir, it was your ſeem— 
ing conſtancy to Charlotte made me your friend, 
and gave me zeal in your ſervice; I had no other 
motive. 

Beauf. You ſeem diſturbed, Sir Harry, 

Sir Harry. Indeed I am: ſo cruel a behaviour !. 

Beauf. Hal he weeps : generous youth! Now 
by my foul ! 1 have wronged him Sir Harry, 
J aſk your pardon ; I have been playing the hy- 
pocrite with you all this while: I'll confeſs all 
Sir Harry. What will you confels ? 

Beauf. That I have wronged you out of jea- 
louſy. I ſuſpe&ted you were ſecretly my rival; 
and to diſcover if it were ſo, was the reaſon J 
treated my dear Charlotte ſo ſlightingly. 

E 4 | Sir 
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Sir Harry, 1s this true, on your word? 

Beauf. Yes, upon my honour. 

Sir Harry. I fear you diſſemble; you have ſome 
fetch or other in your thoughts. 

Beauf. No, Sir Harry, I am ſincere, indeed! 

Sir Harry. And do you indeed think Charlotte 
handſome ? 

Beauf. Ay, above angels! By heaven! there's 
not a particle in all her perfect form which is not 
full of beauty. 

Sir Hurry. Nay, now you flatter her but hold, 
we are interrupted; if you'll ef into the ſalon, 
I'll follow immediately. [ Exit Beaufort. 

Enter Emilia. 
Now, my dear, in what forwardneſs are you ? 

Emilia. Ripe, ripe for execution ; the Colonel 
is juſt a-coming ; he bites as eagerly as a fiſh at 
a fly. 

; ir Harry. And I warrant you, we'll make ſport 
with hin, and here he is; Th leave you. 
[ Exit Sir Harry. 
Enter Colonel Severne. 

Emilia. I hope, Sir, you'll now think me wor— 

thy of the confidence you have repoſed in me: 
$44 To truſt you with my honour, is as large ſecurity 
| . as you could expect. 
14 Col. Scverne. Were I, Madam, at liberty for 
words, I could be an orator in your praiſes; but 
expectation 1s a balk on utterance ; and when the 
heart is over-buly, it leaves the tongue no em- 
ployment. 8 

Emilia. I would not defer what you promiſe 
yourſelf ſo much ſatisfaction from; and therefore 
1II retire: in a very little time you may come 
after me. | [Exit Emilia. 

Col. Severne. A very little time! How furiouſly 
ſhe's ben: upon it! 4 | . 
R Enter 
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Enter Lord Severne. 

Ld. Severe. I think, Charles, your affair with 
Emilia is now at a crifis; and it is time for me to 
come to ſome reſolution. 

Col. Severne. Your Lordſhip may be affured, 
ſhe is ready to give me the utmoſt proofs of her 
good-nature, 

Ld. Severne, I hope, you will not take them, 

Charles. My view only is, that you ſhould reduce 
her to a neceſſity to let the breaking-off of your 
marriage come from herſelt ; for, ſhould it come 
from me, it would not be diticulc to gueſs at the 
true reaſons of it ; and i would not have her Tu- 
ſpect, not yet at leaſt, that | am appriſed of her 
levity. 
Col. Severne. Your Lordſhip, I hope, will per- 
mit me to be juſt ro my appointments, Emilia 
has made me promiſe to meet her this minute pri- 
vately in her maid's chamber. 

Ld. Severne. ls it poſſible ſhe ſhould do this! 
yield as ſoon as aſked | make her own aſſignations! 
Can the be ſo flagrant ? 

Col. Severne. If your Lordſhip pleaſes to follow 
me but for a moment, you may ice Emilia, where 
ſhe now is expecting me; there is a place on the 
back ſtairs, through which you may diſcern her. 

Ld. Severne. I am unwillin g to ſee her diſhonour, 
and would feign, if | could, diſbelieve it——Had 
her good father been alive, 'twould have broke his 
heart—Yes, Charles, | will go with thee, though 
with a troubled mind. —Poor undone Emilia ! 


[ Exeunt. 
SCENE changes 10 Lettice's Apartment. 


Re-enter Lord Severne and Colonel Severne. 


Col. Severne, My Lord, you ſaw her diſtinetiy. 
Ld. 
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Ld. Severne. I did fo—— 

Col. Severne. Your Lordſhip will pleaſe, after 
I am gone in, to retire into the gallery. 

Ld. Severne. *Tis very well, —| Col. Severne 
enters the inner room |. All I feared, and more than 
I believed, is manifeſt. Oh, Virgin Honour! oh, 
ſpotleſs Virtue ! have you a real being, or do you 
ſubſiſt only in ſound ? But what have I to do here? 

[As Lord Severne goes out, he meets Emilia en- 
tering, followed by Sir Harry, ] 
Ha! Who art thou? Emilia 

Emilia. My Lord 
Id. S verne. Art thou really Emilia, or but 

her ſhadow ? 

Emilia. Your Lordſhip ſurprizes me. 

Ld. Sezverne. Why, thou art there! within 
there! I ſaw thee there, this moment; I'll ſhew 
thee to thyſelf ! 

Emilia. My Lord, you only miſtook my woman 
+ for me: it was Lettice, you ſaw there. 

Sir Harry. Where is the Colonel, Madam? 

Emilia. With Lettice in the inner room; I ſup- 
poſe he has ſome private buſineſs with her. 

[ The Colonel comes haſtily out; he flares at Emilia, 

Col. Severne. I beſeech you, Madam, if you 
are in earneſt Emilia, as you ſeem to be, who was 
ſhe within with me ; that other Emilia ? It was not 
nobody, Il take my oath. 

Emilia. Even my maid Lettice; the very ſame AAl-- 
perſon you met in the very ſame place, about 
half an hour ago. | | 

Sir Harry. What, Colonel, twice in one hour ! 

It was unreaſonable to take up your quarters with 
the maid, when you was ſo near the miſtreſs, 

Col. Severne. *Sdeath ! what a wretch am I! I 
ſhall be an occaſion of mirth to the whole world, 
as if I were a fellow made only to give ſcope for 


zeſts. 
Ld, 
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Ld. Severne. Have patience, Charles Now, 
Emilia, inform me; ſince I find you know of the 
grounds of this miſtake, how my ſon has been miſ- 
led, and what his falſe expectations were built upon. 

Sir Harry. One cannot but be curious to know 
the cauſes of ſo unfortunate a piece of gallantry. 

Ld. Severne. Be not concerned, Emilia; what- 
ever it be, I ſhall not be offended with thee. What, 
in tears! nay then I muſt know; I lay my com- 
mands upon you. 

Emilia. I wiſh I could forever conceal from your 
Lordſhip what but through chance you had not 
known. 

Ld. Severne. Conceal what! 

Emilia. That he, I eſteemed of all the world, 
has given me cauſe to hate him—Indeed, my 
Lord, your ſon has greatly injured me; and this 
affair, you enquire into, was a contrivance of mine, 
to puniſh him for a fault I will not name, becauſe 
I have forgiven, 

Ed. Severne. Haſt thou been wronged then ? 
Tell me, perhaps he did attempt thy honour —— 
Again, ſhe is in tears! Ay, it is ſfo.—— Now, 
heavens be thanked, I have been deceived. 

Col. Severne. I am all over aſtoniſhment ! | Ade. 

Ld. Severne. Be comforted, my fair-one ; while 
I live, none ſhall injure thee. Emilia, I fay, 

Emilia. My Lord, 

. Ed. Severne. Since the diſcourſe I had with you 
concerning the Colonel, I have been better Rr ack pg 
and the papers, you gave me, confirm me to have 
been deceived; they were plainly an artifice to 
amuſe you. 

Col. Severne. How! the papers This puzzles 
me ſtill more. [Alde. 

Emilia. IJ am glad, my Lord, the Colonel has 
no other guilt to anſwer for—his wrongs to me are 
forgot. 

Ld. 
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Ld, Scverne. They were not his wrongs, Emilia. 
Take my word for the preſent, and believe that 
what he did was not his own fault. 


Emilia. I will, my Lord. How eaſily do we be- 

ſieve what we wiſh ! 

Ld. Severne. He ſhall not be ungrateful to you : 
1 bope, all is well; my heart begins to be at reſt 
again; and it will be the moſt pleaſing act of my 
life to give you to each other; | 

Col. Severne. My Lord, you muſt excuſe me. 
Indeed, I cannot conſent to it. 

Ld. Scverne, How! not conſent ! 


Col. Severne. Not till I have clearer proofs of 


that Lady's virtue. 


Emilia, My virtue! This, my Lord, I am ſure, 
is his own fault; now it's plain I am wronged. 

Col. Severne. I fear, Madam, you are not! 

Emilia. What do you mean, Sir ? 

Col. Severne. Sir Harry 'Truclove can beſt ex- 
plain it to you. 

Emilia. What can Sir Harry Truelove explain 


to me ? 


Col. Severne. The very ſame he has explained 


to me; the uncommon obligations he has to you! 


Emilia. Obligations to me! 
Col. Scverne. Yes, yes, Madam; the kindeſt, 


the laſt of all favours your ſex can beſtow ! *tis in 


vain to diſſemble longer; your gallantries are 
known; Sir Harry has confeſſed the whole intrigue ; 
you ſee, be does not deny it. 

Ld. Severne. Amazement ! They are filent ! 
guilt confeſſed! Why, Sir Harry! Emilia! Not 
a word! Undone, undone | 

Enter Wormwood. 

I/orm. Ny good Lord, the poſt is arrived, and 
has brought ycu letters. 

Ld. Severne. Ha! I muſt ſee what they bring. 
Emilia, ſtay vou here till I return 

| Ly-4ut Lord Severne and Wormwood. 
Sir 
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Sir Harry. What's to be done ? [To Emilia. 
Emilia. Tour indiſcretion has ruined all 
{T- Sir Harry. 


[ Severne fixes his yes on Emilia. 
Emilia. Lord, Sir ! you fix your cyes upon me, 


as if you obſerved ſomething new and extraordi- 
nary ; I hope, you ſee nothing monſtrous about 
me! 

Col. Severne, I believe, Madam, I may look 
on without danger of putting you out of counte- 
NANCE, 

Emilia. You are very free with me, Sir; a dif- 
ferent behaviour would become you much better. 

Col. Severne. Madam, Madam, believe me, tis 
time to have done with this filly affectation; 'tis im- 
pertinent now: after ſuch a conduct, a conduct ſo 


egregious, reſentment from you becomes ridiculous, 
and anger is a jeſt, 


Emilia. 'Tis very well, Sir, 'tis very well; 1 
ſhall remember how you have been pleaſed to 
treat me. . 

Col. Severne. Remember how you have treated 
yourſelf, and the regard you have had to your 
honour ; remember your looſe intrigues, and no- 
torious gallantries ; remember Sir Harry Truelove. 

Emilia. Yes, yes, Sir, I ſhall remember it all 
Your cruel, unjuſt ſuſpicions might have been re- 
moved, and your unprovoked indignities atoned 
for, had it not been for this, for this—Oh ! this 
outrage 1s inſupportable. 

Col. Severne. Your tricks are inſupportable.— 
To have counters put upon one for goid, that is in- 
ſupportable; to be grafred upon an unſound 
ſtock, to be drawn in, cheated, impoſed upon, to 
be made a tool, an inſtrument, a cover, a very, 
very huſband ! this, this, Madam, this is what 
is moſt inſupportable ! ! To be trifled with for years |! 
to be hopped about at pleaſure, like a bird in a 


{tring, 
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ſtring, and at laſt to be rewarded with the leavings 
of a coxcomb ! this, I ſay, is inſupportable, damna- 
bly inſupportable ! 

Emilia. So, Sir, have you done? [As out of breath. 

Col. Severne. And, after you had been amuſing 
me ſo long in this exquiſite manner, to come cant- 
ing and diſſembling, to pretend to be injured, to 
ſob, and cry before my father, and then,. with a 
whining ſpeech, © Indeed you had been wronged, 
and he, you eſteemed of all the world, had given 
% you cauſe to hate him; and 'twas only a harm- 

s leſs contrivance to puniſh him for a fault you 
% would not name, becauſe you had forgiven,” 
If all this be not inſupportable, in the Devil's 
name, what is ſo ? 

Emilia. I'Il tell you; this brutality ! this groſs 
want of manners! theſe ſhameful, licentious 
abuſes — 

Col. Severne. Hark. ye, Madam, I have ſome 
eſteem, or rather concern for you ſtill, and I'll 
ſnew it by giving you good advice; there is 
but one way of repairing your reputation, that is, 
by marrying ſome commodious perſon ; ſuch a one 
is Mr. Toby; e'en take him at his word; he's a 
fool will tally exactly with your purpoſes. 

Emilia. Sir, your advice is good, and I'll fol- 
low it: a hundred fools may be better borne with, 
than one madman. 

Col. Severne. I think I ſhall be mad indeed 
Oh, here he comes. 

Enter Sir Humphry, Toby, and Jenny. 

Sir Hum. Madam, by your acceptance of my 
ſon's addreſſes, you have highly honoured our 
family, and I ſhall be always ready to acknow- 
ledge it. 

Emilia. J rather think, Sir Humphry, I ſhall do 
credit to my own by the choice | have made. 

Toby. [ Afide.] Oons! I long to be at her, 1 

Sir 
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Sir Hum, Madam, your moſt obedient. There 


is, I think, nothing wanting now but my Lord 
Severne's conſent. 


Emilia. And that gentleman's— 

Col. Severne. My conſent, Madam! upon m 
word, it is at your-ſervice ; you ſhall have it with 
all my heart—Sir Humphry, Mr. Toby, I con- 
gratulate you, on my ſoul! I was never more de- 
lighted in my life: Sir, Ill fing, I'll dance at your 
wedding : and here's Beaufort ſhall do the ſame. 

Enter Beaufort, 

Toby. Really, Mr, Colonel, I am mightily 
obliged to you. 

Col. Severne. Ay, that you arc, more perhaps 
than you imagine; but hark ye, my friend, a word 
with you don't you know, there are ſuch 
things as monſters in the world ! | Toby fares. } 
horned monſters ! 

Toby. Why yes, I do know ſo ; what then? 

Col. Severne. Take care of your wife then, take 


care of your wife, or your head may come to ake 
moſt heavily. 


Toby. Piſh, I don't fear it. 

Emilia Mere ſpight, mere ſpight ! the rage and 
malice of diſappointed love ! ſtung to the heart, 
to ſee another preferred to himſelf, he gives this 
unmannerly looſe to his fury. 

Sir Hum. Indeed, Madam, I'm afraid the Colo- 
nel is touched. 

Emilia.] O ſtark- mad! fit for Bedlam. 

[ Col. Severne looks about ſurprized, puts his hands 
in his pockets, and hums over ſongs. | 

Re-enter Lord Severne as reading letters, and 

Wormwood. 

Ld. Severne. Strange! I could not have believed 
it! Poor Charlotte! would ſhe were in England! 
would the dear girl were here! 


Col. Severne. Do your letters, my Lord, bring 
any thing particular ? 


Ld, 
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Ld. Severne. Mr. Beaufort, I have unexpected 
news for you; your great and good friend, Sir 
John Talbot, is dead. 

Beauf. Alas! that is melancholy indeed! 

Ld. Severne. I think, Charles, you muſt ſet out 
in all ſpeed for France, to conduct your filter home 
would ſhe were here! 

Col. Severne. Your Lordſhip ſurprizes me; is 
there any thing in your advices relating to my 
fiſter ?— 

Ld. Se verne. Yes; Sir John, as Mr. Thompſon 
informs me, has bequeathed her a legacy of ten 
thouſand pounds, that ſhe need not be conſtrained 
(theſe are the expreſſions in the will) to marry 
againſt her inclinations. Poor child! ſhe ſhall be 
left to her inclinations in every thing. 

Beauf. Ha! this looks indeed, as if I were to be 
happy ! 

Ld. Severne. Come hither, Charles — Be a kind 
ſon, my boy, and ſtudy to bring comfort on my 
age ; all my thoughts and all my joys are now in 
thee and Charlotte; in thee, I ſay, and thy ſiſter ! 
for that lady has diſhonoured us. 

Emilia. My Lord=- 

Lud. Severne. Here, Madam, I give up my truſt 
of guardianſhip—theſe are the writings of your 
eſtate, and what elſe relates to you. 

Emilia. For Heaven's ſake, my Lord, hear me! 
have a minute's patience! I can clear myſelf— 

- Ld. Severne, I'll hear nothing Take them, I 
ſay, and for the future care for yourſelf —Mean- 
ſpirited Emilia ! And as for that diſhonourable 
young man, for your paramour, Sir Harry True- 
love—we may, Madam— [ Going out. 

Sir Harry. This muſt not be—O my father ! 
turn! ſee your poor daughter at your feet! I am 
not Sir Harry Truelove. 

Ld. Severne, Ha! 

Sir 


U 
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Sir Harry. I am not Sir Harry Truelove, but 
your child, your own beloved and favourite Char- 
lotte. 

Ld. Severne. What! my daughter! 

Col. Severne, My fiſter ! 

Miſs Jenny. Mercy! Charlotte! 

. Beauf. Amazement | what do I hear ! what do 
ſee. ! 

Ld. Severne, My daughter | | 

Emilia. Yes, my Lord, it is your daughter, your 
only daughter, that kneels before you. 

Ld. Severne. O! my child ! my dear Charlotte! 
[ catches her in his arms] Grief, and my ſeverity, 
I think, have altered thee! O my dear child ! let 
me embrace thee ! Here, Beaufort, take my daugh- 
ter, and be happy in her: at length, you have my 
conſent. | Beaufort and Charlotte embrace. ] And, 
Charles, do you reconcile yourſelf with Emilia; 
you mult forgive your mutual wrongs: what 
miſtakes have happened, are in truth chargeable on 
Charlotte ; nor are you, Madam, wholly free from 
blame—but no matter, it ſhall be all forgot. 

[ Colonel Severne advances to Emilia. 

Col. Severne. Madam, you have ſeen in me the 
weakneſs and the unhappy paſſions of human 
nature—may I hope for your forgiveneſs ? 

Emilia. 1 fear, Sir, 1 ſhall land in need to be 
| forgiven myſelf. 

Toby. So! I'm finely fobbed indeed! this is what 
comes of going a-woving——very well I ſhan't 
believe what women ſay in haſte. 

Id. Severne. Sir Humphry, I ſhall ſtudy to 
make your ſon the beſt amends in my power for his 
diſappointment. 

Sir Hum. Tis very well, my Lord, *tis very 
well : you have your reaſons, no doubt; and I de- 
fire not to break into your Lordſlüp's meaſures. I 
give your Lordſhip joy of your daughter, and the 
young Lady of herſelf. 

| F Ld. 
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Ld. Severne. We thank you, good Sir Hum- 
hry. 
n Fnilia And what ſay you to it, Mr. Toby? 

Toby. Nothing at all: I tell you plainly fo : for 
example, what is't to me, whether ſhe be a boy or 
a girl? one way or tother, I ſhall neither get nor 
loſe by it. 

Sir Hum. My good Lord, mark the ſolidity of 
that young man's reflections; when he does reaſon, 
tis deep, and to the purpoſe. 

Ld, Severne. I obſerved, Sir Humphry, what he 
ſaid : almoſt all the great men of my acquaintance 
have fallen into the fame way of thinking. 

Worm. 1 take leave likewiſe to congratulate your 
good Lordſhip. | | 

Col. Severne. Hold, Sirrah! hold There 1s 
one affair more, my Lord, which I muſt intreat 
you to intereſt yourſelf in. 

Ld. Severne. What is it? 

Col. Severne. This ſolemn figure here, this ſober 
fellow, has had the conſcience to debauch poor 
Lettice. I hope your Lordſhip will be fo juſt as to 
oblige him to marry her. | | 

Ld. Severne. How, Wormwood ! is this true? 

Emilia. Bleſs us! what, Lettice! 

Beauf. Pious Wormwodd ! 

Col. Severne. What a hanging look he has! 
Away, for ſhame, with that diſmal penitentia] 

n | * 
l Sir Hum. In truth, Mr. Wormwood, your coun- 
tenance is too ſotrowful to ſuit with the agreeable 


circumſtances the company are in at preſent. 


Ld. Severne, This diforder in my family is what 
I ſhould not have expected: but I'll ſee it reme- 
died.—In the mean time, let us haſten to finiſh 
what is fo happily begun; it is fit we end with joy 
a day pafted in ſo much care and perplexity. 
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Col. Severne. The ſenſe of paſt diſtreſſes will 
give new vigour to our happineſs. 


Howe er perplex d and rude the chances prove, 

«© Which thwart our hopes in Fortune or in Love; 

£ Yet Truth through wrongs and dangers ſhall pre- 
« yall, 

© Nor can th' unblemiſh'd life of Honour fail: 

The Brave and Virtuous, ſure, though late, ſhall 
© find 

* Good days, and planets to their wiſhes kind,” 


— 
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fa Written by Mr. MOLLOY. 
Spoken by Mrs, YOUNGER, dreſt as a BEAU. 
O Bard, to gain the Ladies ſmiles ou fee, 8 


Equips me thus a Beau. la Paris! 
For, certain Authors write, it is not rare 
To ſee Three Things the Favourites of the Tai; 
That it, to praitle, play with, firoak, or ſo: 
Theſe are a Parrot, Monkey, and a Beau. 
Tis therefore I am chang d. (Nay, never doubt me) 
With all th* accoutrements of Love about me, 
With powder, patch, and eke that dread machine, 
That's call d a ſmiff=box, arm'd, I do begin: © 
Snuff-box / which, manag'a by ſome gentle hand, 
Ye Gods ! what mortal beauty can withfland ! 
But hali-—— 1Jy brother Beaux begin to ſneer, I 
To ſee a thing like me make love en Cavalier, I 
But triumph not——If Orange Moll ſays true, 


I am as much a Man as ſome of you : | 
For, ſure, no gentle Fep, ſince Love began, 
Eer tetoꝝ d a Girl, like that rude creature Man, 
Huſbands, be ſafe—=—Your Beau's a harmleſs thing; 
We flutter round your wives, but never ing. 
But ſtay, Gad's curſe——— 
1 ivas to ſpeak about the Play and Plat: 
But hich way Stap my vitali, I forgat. _ 
But fink the Play—— For h»w ſhould friendſhip grow 
Betwixt a modern Poet and a Beau! 
Poets are flovens——Iho ei en yet did ſee 
Wit in embroid:ry, or a ſnart.toupte ? 
What were the Muſes, which theſe Creatures brag on Þ 
Nine flrolling gyp/ies, that had ſcarce a rag on 
Bild girls, half naked— — Eh ! fo flrange a ſight, 
Gaa's curſe 1 would put a Beau into a fright. 
Then, /ince theſe Wits abuſe us in each Play, 

Becaufe were prettier fell,ws much than they 
4 ſay, ſmee balf their jokes at us are meant, 

plit m. Leis damn all Poets by conſents 
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